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Chronicle 


France.— As the result of a survey made by the Paris 
journal, La Croix, M. Franc, one of the editors of that 
Catholic paper, presents the following statistics and calls 

attention to what he considers a real 

Priestly Vocations Menace to the Faith in France. France 

states in La Croix that he can answer 
for the dioceses only which reported on the data and the 
general information required, seventy-eight dioceses in 
all. In these dioceses, the Grands Séminaires, ecclesiastical 
seminaries directly preparing candidates for the priest- 
hood, number on their rolls 6,000 pupils, while in the 
seminaries belonging to religious congregations, there are 
about 500. It is harder, Franc states, to obtain statistics 
of the Petits Séminaires or preparatory seminaries. In 
some dioceses there are no Petits Séminaires properly so 
called, the ecclesiastical colleges, directed by ecclesiastics 
preparing their pupils for every walk of life, sending 
every year some of their pupils to the Grand Séminaires. 
According to the information received by La Crozx, the 
Petits Séminaires count at present between 9,000 and 
10,000 pupils. This in itself is a considerable number, 
but a good proportion of these never reach the priesthood. 


529 


of the seventy dioceses which answered to the inquiries 
made, the number of seminarians, the priests of the future, 
is far below the number of parishes to be supplied and 
In more than thirty dioceses, therefore, it is 
Conse- 


served. 
impossible to station a priest in every parish. 
quently, in more than thirty dioceses, the Sacraments can 
‘spiritual 


be administered only at long intervais and the 
health of the Faithful must, as a result, be weakened.” 
As another result, in more than thirty dioceses, the clergy, 
in spite of their zeal and ceaseless labor, in face of a 
poverty which every day is becoming an almost intolerable 
burden, are overwhelmed with work and are simply in- 
capable from sheer physical exhaustion, of attending to 
their duties. The result for their unfortunate flocks may 
be imagined. 

On the other hand, Franc writes, twenty dioceses offer 
a far more consoling spectacle. Among these, some can 
boast of their full quota of aspirants for the priesthood 
and of priests in actual service. In others, there are gaps, 
owing to the war and to the delayed studies of the candi- 
dates, but the dioceses report progress and improvement. 
Between these two extremes, thirty dioceses without “‘be- 
ing mortally struck,”’ as Franc says, have fallen far below 
the number of candidates and priests they actually need. 
“ They suffer,” says the writer of La Croix, “ and need a 
sustained and continued effort to reach that full vitality 
on which depends the salvation of so many souls.” In 
concluding this brief but too eloquent survey, M. Franc 
says that one conclusion should appeal strongly to the 
clergy, that every priest should pray that God may raise up 
for him a spiritual heir; to families, in order that “ fully 
conscious of the disaster which threatens the Church of 
France” they may foster the priestly vocation among their 
sons; to all Catholics, in order that by their prayers and 
generosity they may further such a noble cause. In con- 
cluding this article, Franc calls attention to the revival of 
faith in Paris itself and among the élite of society in 
France. His last words are: “France needs priests. It 
is the duty of Catholic families to furnish them.” 


Germany.—The Government today is sure that it has 
the undivided confidence of the German people. It be- 
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lieves that no adjustment would be tolerated by them in 
the present Ruhr situation which fails 
to designate the evacuation of the oc- 
cupied German territory as a starting 
point for negotiations. The suggestion that the occupy- 
ing forces be withdrawn by degrees only, is considered 
entirely impractical. “ The presence of even restricted 
forces of occupation,” a Socialist leader stated, “ would 
be a constant reminder of the ten weeks of terror to which 
the Ruhr workers have been subjected, and would also 
constitute a permanent basis of friction.” If the Ruhr 
mines, smelter and coke ovens are to yield the maximum 
required to carry out the reparation demands it is im- 
perative, he further declared, that no affront be offered 
to the German workers. 


Reichstag’s View 
on Negotiations 


This would be the case if they were given a daily reminder in 
the form of foreign bayonets and other militaristic oppression. 
No practical purpose would be served, especially as the mischief 
already wrought will feature among all classes of the West- 
phalian populace for a long time to come. 

That is the prevalent sentiment among the Reichstag 
parties who agree that it would be futile to enter into 
further negotiations until ever vestige of French and Bel- 
gian military control has been removed. Rumors persist, 
however, that active negotiations are going on behind the 
diplomatic screen. 


The great Catholic figure standing out in the Rhine- 
land crisis is Cardinal Schulte. He is steadily calling upon 
the people to banish all thoughts of vengeance and hatred 

Outstanding while unflinchingly sacrificing them- 
Figure of selves in their resistance to “the 

Cardinal Schulte unjust oppression,” against which he 
says that he has made firm protests to the proper authori- 
ties. He adds: 


In the consciousness of her perfect right Germany is prepared 
to persevere in her passive resistance. She has no hatred. In 
my Pastorals I have asked that in the spirit of resistance there 
should be not even a trace of hatred. We do not wish that a 
new tempest of hatred should be let loose upon the world. We 
recommend selfmastery and a spiritual strength that calls for no 
violent outbreak. Such manifestations, besides, would result 
merely in a reaction from the French and still more severe op- 
pressive measures. 

He characterizes as a disgrace the deportation, not only 
of the German officials, but also of their wives and chil- 
dren, “who certainly are innocent of any guilt.” The 
object aimed at, as he sees it, is to drive Germans into 
despair so that they may willingly submit to anything 
that can improve their economic conditions. 


A document of unusual interest is the letter which the 
Swedish Protestant Bishops recently addressed to Card- 
inal Schulte, a copy of which was also sent to Cardinal 

Swedish Bishops Dubois, Archbishop of Paris. The 

Address letter was made public in the German 

Cardinal Schulte press and a translation of it has also 

been issued by the N.C.W.C. Press Service. The letter 
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and thirteen Swedish Protestant Bishops. They begin 
with the following statement of the European situation: 


No one can tell how many there are throughout the world who 
are sorrowful in their hearts because of the present situation. 
We had hoped that after the war the blessings of peace would 
follow, but the relations between nations are growing steadily 
worse. Hunger, the poison of bitterness in afflicted souls, and 
mental and moral disease are destroying noble branches of Central 
European peoples. Now, armed force under the assumed cloak 
of peace is cutting away large sections of the land of a disarmed 
neighbor, increasing that destitution which already cried out to 
Heaven. The curse which has been sown will generate new 
wars still more formidable, because man will reap what he has 
sown. The World War demonstrated that sufficiently. 


The reason assigned for this is that, “despotism and 
short-sighted egoism, rather than the law of Christ, have 
been made the highest rule of conduct. The pertinent 
question is ,“ What can be done?” to which they answer: 

We, the servants of the Churches in Sweden, exhort our 
Christian brethren in France and in all countries, particularly those 
in Germany, to implore God to give us clearness of vision and 
strength. The entire question of peace and of the amount of 
indemnity necessary, must be elevated from the present swamp 
of vengeance and threats of war to the higher plane of mutual 
confidence and good will. Men must forgive as they hope to 
obtain forgiveness for themselves. We respectfully urge the 
responsible statesmen of the various countries, and the German 
Chancellor and the President of the United States particularly, 
to take steps as soon as possible to bring about a reconciliation 
of differences which are growing more insupportable and full 
of danger from day to day. A settlement will have to be made 
through conferences and discussions between sethinaacde of 
the various powers. 

The document concludes with an appreciation of the 
“wonderful patience and self-control ” shown by the Ger- 
man people in the present time of misfortune from which 
the members of the Swedish Bishops’ Congress hope that 
God will free them. Cardinal Schulte replied with an 


expression of thanks. 


Jugoslavia.—On the occasion of the closing sessions of 
the Belgrade Parliament the Catholic Jugoslav Club issued 
an appeal to the people in which it enumerates all the vari- 
ous phases of the present Kulturkampf. 
The previous interference with the 
preaching of the word of God has not 
been remedied, but has even been given further sanction. 


The Religious 
Situation 


The Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin, although purely . 


religious societies, had been forbidden both in Croavia and 
Bosnia, or else hampered to such an extent as to make 
their devolpment impossible. In view of countless pro- 
tests on this point, the Government finally retracted its 
orders in regard to Croatia and will make other 
arrangements with the ecclesiastical authorities there. 
The Catholic educational institutions, which the State is 
pledged to support, receive so small an amount that they 
can barely subsist. Some have already been closed. In 
Vojvodina, formerly a part of Hungary, Catholic priests 
have been forbidden to give their customary religious in- 
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struction in the public schools. In many localities the ma- 
terial condition of the clergy is desperate owing to the 
fact that their salary has not been accommodated to the 
changing value of the currency. On the other hand, State 
money was devoted to the support of anti-Catholic pro- 
paganda in Czechoslovakia, to which country the Govern- 
ment sent the schismatic Bishop Dositheus at its own cost. 
At home also, anti-Catholic agitators are supported out 
of State funds. In the meanwhile seven Bishoprics are 
without incumbents and no serious steps are taken to- 
wards the appointment of new Bishops. Any institutions, 
on the other hand, which are established to combat posi- 
tive religious principles are not merely favored by the 
State, but can even count upon State subsidies, as in the 
case of the notorious Sokols. These organizations are the 
advance guard of the Government in its present 
Kulturkampf. 

In spite of all these facts, however, some improvement 
has taken place. At the annual congress of the Jugo- 
slav Hierachy, which recently took place at Agram, the 
Bishops stated that various protests and representations 
which they had made to the Government had met with 
a favorable response, but that in other instances no heed 
was taken of their remonstrances. The Minister of Edu- 
cation, Jovanovic, personally attended the third session, 
in which the attitude of the Government towards educa- 
tional and charitable institutions was under considera- 
tion. There was question in particular of the central 
theological seminary and of the preparatory seminary 
which had been closed by the Italians at Zara. The 
Government’s budget for religion was submitted to critic- 
ism and the demands of the Bishops were laid before 
the Minister of Education. This joint conference of the 
representatives of the State and of the Church appears 
to have led to at least some satisfactory results. 


Near East.—In the Turkish National Assembly at 
Angora, the Moderate party prevailed over the extremist 
faction, which is composed of the military clique and 

Sins elements in apparent sympathy with 
the Bolsheviki. The Moderates after 
Prepecats their victory in the assembly for- 
warded a document to Paris, setting forth their peace 
proposals and covering the main points of dispute. It 
is not likely that the proposals will meet with the entire ap- 
proval of. the Allies, but, it is generally agreed that they 
furnish a fair working basis for the resumption of the 
conference which failed of its final purpose at Lausanne, 
and that they afford strong hopes for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Near East controversy. 

The full text of the Turkish proposals arrived in Paris, 
March 15, and according to the Paris Matin, while the 
tone is conciliatory, shows that the Moderates insist on 
certain points more vigorously than the Allies expected, 
and that they demand some important modifications in 
the terms submitted to the Turks in the draft treaty drawn 
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up at Lausanne. The clauses, however, relating to the 
Straits, remain unchanged. But, according to the Matin, 
a brief study of the document reveals that the Turks pro- 
pose stipulations creating conditions more unfavorable 
for strangers living in Turkey than for Turks living in 
Western countries. According to an announcement made 
in London, a preliminary conference of British, French 
and Italian representatives to consider the Turkish pro- 
posals will be held in London in a few days. That the 
Moderate party is in power at Angora is indicated by 
the fact that Ismet Pasha will again head the Turkish 
delegation, and that Riza Nur Bey and Hassan Bey, the 
two extremists, who at Lausanne defeated Ismet Pasha’s 
attempt at conciliation, will be succeeded by delegates 
favored by Kemal Pasha and Ismet Pasha. 

For the present the efforts made by the extremists in 
the Angora Assembly to force the Caliph, Abdul Medjid, 
at Constantinople, to proclaim a holy war against the 
British, completely failed. Agents and propagandists of 
this party sent to India and Arabia, reported that as the 
newly appointed Caliph had not as yet been officially 
recognized by a united Islam, it was very doubtful 
whether he could count on the support necessary for such 
an undertaking. In Mosul also, the militarist and ex- 
tremist party were disappointed. Under a few chieftains, 
these two parties had roused bands of Turks and Kurds 
on the border to carry on a few raids against the British, 
but the Arabs refused to join them and decided that they 
would stand by the Government of the Kingdom of Iraq 
and the British. The latest news that came from Angora 
on March 18, caused a stir in official French circles. One 
of the objections made on the part of the Turks to the 
Lausanne draft of the treaty, was in relation to the Otto- 
man debt. With regard to this debt, the Turks insist that 
it be distributed among the provinces detached from 
Turkey by the war, but at the same time they claim a con- 
tinuation of Turkish rights and advantages in these dis- 
tricts, including civil lists. In the Turks’ demands for the 
application of Turkish property laws to foreigners, the 
Allies apprehend legal tangles, asserting that one result 
would be the inheritance of a foreigner’s property by a 
brother instead of by a son, as is the custom in Western 
lands. 


Rhodesia.—The announcement was officially made by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, that a Constitution 
will be granted to Southern Rhodesia at the earliest 
possible moment. This, comments the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, is the 
expected sequel to Rhodesia’s decision 
by referendum last November, in favor of responsible 
government, rather than incorporation in the Union of 
South Africa. The Prime Minister’s announcement is 
generally welcomed in England. But, again comments the 
Lancashire journal, there well may be criticism of the 
mode in which it is proposed that the British Government 
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should carry out its promise. Mr. Law states that it will 
be done by means of an Order in Council formally an- 
nexing Rhodesia, followed by the grant, through Letters 
Patent, of a Constitution. The first of these steps is a 
legal formality without which the second cannot be taken. 
Ever since the Chartered Company’s rule came to an end, 
Rhodesia has been administered under the Foreign Juris- 
diction Act. Before the Crown can make it autonomous, 
it must formally become a part of the British Empire. 
“ The proposal,” says the Guardian, “ to confer the Con- 
stitution by Letters Patent is more contentious.” 
Rhodesia, whatever be the form which it is given by 
the Constitution under discussion, will be burdened by a 
heavy debt. It is true that the Cave Commission has 
whittled down its debt to the Chartered Company, from 
six to four and a half million pounds sterling. The im- 
portant question, however, whether this amount is to be 
paid at once, or may be gradually found by the sale of un- 
alienated Crown lands by the new Dominion of Rhodesia, 
still awaits decision. “If the Chartered Company wins 
the impending petition of right for immediate payment, the 
settlement will have to be made by the British taxpayer, 
who will later recover the debt from the Dominion.” 
These proposals should have the minutest examination 
from Parliament, declares the Manchester paper. It also 
says that Letters Patent are a dangerous, summary way in 
which to set up such an undertaking. Although the Prime 
Minister has assured Parliament that it will have full 
opportunity to discuss the question before the Letters 
Patent are completed, it is evident that Parliamentary 
powers of amendment will be limited by the presentation, 
as an accomplished fact, of a cut and dried Constitution. 
The Guardian is of the opinion that it would be better in 
order to meet the gravity of the issues involved, to proceed, 
as has been always done in similar cases, by way of an 


act of the imperial Parliament. 


The Ruhr.— Accusations of violence on one side and 
sabotage on the other continue to be made. A serious 
situation developed for a time out of the assassination of 
a French lieutenant and a French engi- 
neer at Buer. The murderers were 
entirely unknown. The French at- 
tributed the crime to Germans and the latter ascribed it to 


“ disgruntled ” French soldiers, but all the German wit- 


Serious 


Situation 


nesses claiming the officers were shot by their own men 
are said to have been arrested. The burgomaster of Buer, 
together with four other town officials, was at once seized 
and it was announced that these hostages would face the 
firing squad as a measure of retaliation in the event any 
more French soldiers were assassinated or ambushed. On 
the following night, according to the cable to the New 
York Herald, seven German civilians were killed by the 
French troops, while a number were wounded at the town 
where the murders had taken place. Various explanations 
are given for the shooting of the unarmed citizens. On 
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subsequent days two German policemen were executed at 
the same place. They had been deported from the district 
but returned for their personal effects. This latter inci- 
dent, according to the Associated Press, is said to have 
happened the day before the expiration of the time limit 
fixed for evacuation of the Ruhr by the German police. 
At Recklinhausen, in the vicinity of Buer, several Ger- 
mans were shot at about the same time. The account 
states that they were trying to break into machinery ware- 
houses and disregarded the usual challenges of the sentries. 
On the other hand, one French soldier was killed and 
several were wounded through the wrecking of a train 
near Treves, ascribed to sabotage and said to be one of 
several serious cases of sabotage reported by the French. 

France’s attitude on the whole problem has been made 
clear, for the French and Belgian Premiers met in Brus- 
sells, March 12, to discuss the situation. Definition of 
the conditions of withdrawal from the district was ruled 
out of the discussion in the first meeting. In his opening 
speech, the French Premier, M. Poincaré declared that it 
was not for the two allies even to mention the word nego- 
tiation. They had stated long ago, he said, their terms 
to Germany and it was for Germany to accept. To dis- 
cuss the outcome would be to encourage Germany in the 
belief that Franco-Belgian determination was failing and 
would give an entirely wrong impression. The Allies, 
M. Poincaré added, were united in the resolve not to 
evacuate the Ruhr and the newly-occupied territories on 
the right bank of the Rhine, until Germany fulfilled her 
treaty obligations in a way that was far more assured 
than by her simple promise. The time had not come for 
negotiations. It could come only when Germany was 
ready with definite guarantees with which to back her 
promise that she would pay, and it would be for the Allies 
then to consider whether or not these guarantees were 
sufficient. They would not take the first step. 

The direct aim of the conference was to speed up 
matters in the Ruhr and especially to consider methods to 
be taken to get better deliveries of coal than have so far 
been obtained. After outlining their policy as to the terms 
on which they would withdraw from the Ruhr, the Allies 
stated in an official communiqué that “the two Govern- 
ments are equally resolved not to leave these territories 
without having obtained from the Government of the 
Reich full cancellation for all penalties imposed on Ger- 
man nationals who may have collaborated with the allied 
authorities.” On March 17, after rumors were prevalent 
that one or two foreign governments manifested some 
willingness to intervene between France and Germany to 
bring about a cessation of the occupation of the Ruhr, the 
French Foreign Office issued the following semi-official 
note: “The French Government will consider as un- 
friendly and even as hostile any effort at mediation. It 
is determined to take no account of soundings which may 
be made by intermediaries and it will examine German 
propositions only if directly and officially communicated.” 
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The Rule of Faith 






Wicrrip Parsons, S.J. 


The third of a series of articles on the evidences of Christianity 


HRIST established in the world a teaching body en- 
C trusted with the mission to preserve His Revela- 
tion and hand it on to succeeding ages just as He 
gave it in the beginning. This Revelation is the sum of 
the truths by which God wishes to bring all men to salva- 


Hence the body entrusted with them has a Divine 
This claim He 


tion. 
claim on all men to be heard and believed. 
Himself guaranteed by making that teaching body in- 
fallible, that is, ever assisted by God to preserve His Reve- 
lation intact and to teach it to men without error. The 
teaching body which has this claim on men is the Catholic 
Church. These are all proved facts; we have gathered 
them from the four Gospels, shown in a former article to 
be trustworthy and authentic records of history. There 
remains, however, a further element in this process of 
truth-finding that has not yet been touched upon. The 
Church is for all men the direct and obligatory rule of their 
faith in God’s Revelation; this we have seen. But whence 
does the Church draw her teaching? Is there any definite 
record of this Revelation coming down from Christ’s time, 
by which she herself is guided in teaching us? Yes; the 
sources of the Church’s teaching are twofold: the Scrip- 
tures and Tradition. In these are contained all that God 
has revealed to men through Christ. They are together the 
sources whence the teaching of Revelation is drawn by the 
infallible Church, and by her proposed to men’s minds for 
their acceptance. The proof of this is the subject of this 
article. 

He. therefore, who wishes to know, for instance, if it is 
a fact that Christ is God, how shall he know it for certain? 
Absolutely speaking, it is enough for him to be informed 
that the Catholic Church teaches it. If that Church says 
it is a fact, it simply must be a fact. This is no vain, ab- 
surd claim, but sober fact itself. Why? Has he not 
learned that that Chufch is infallible, when she teaches 
what Christ revealed? He knows therefore that when the 
Church teaches that Christ revealed a fact about Himself 
such as His Divinity, she is teaching infallibly that Christ 
revealed it. In other words, he knows that when she 
teaches it, she is not erring but teaching the truth, because 
God has solemnly promised through Christ that He will 
always be present to her, to make sure that she will teach 
the truth. It is, therefore not man, but this Divine 
presence that prevents the Church from erring. So that 


when man believes the Church, he believes God, because 
God is making sure that the Church teaches the truth. 
How now does the Church get the knowledge that she 
imparts to her children? Is there a process of Revelation 
always going on by which she herself is ever being taught 
anew what Christ revealed? Far from it; so far from it, 
in fact, that she holds that Christ has given no new public 
Revelation since the death of the last Apostle about the year 
100. The Church gets her knowledge from the Scriptures 


and Tradition. Ina true sense she may be said to get it from 


herself, from herself as she existed in the Apostles’ day. 
Or still better, it may be said that she learned her knowl- 
edge then, and has never forgotten it. A continuously liv- 
ing body, she was prevented from forgetting it by the ever 
present assistance of God. Now what she learned then she 
got from the teaching of the Apostles, some of it written 
down by them, some of it not written down just then. 
What we possess of the teaching of the Apostles that was 
written down in the beginning is called the Scripture of the 
New Testament. It is a sure source of truth, because it is 
inspired by God, and therefore contains no error, for God 
can inspire no man to write as His own what is false. We 
know that the Scripture is inspired by God and contains no 
error, because the infallible Church presents the inspira- 
tion and inerrancy of Scripture to us as facts revealed by 
Christ. Catholics of course are aware that it has been 
objected that this is a vicious circle, that we proved the 
truth of the Church from the Bible, and then proved the 
Bible from the Church. The objection has no weight. 
When we proved the truth of the Church, we used the 
Gospels merely as trustworthy historical documents, and in 
them read the fact that Christ established an infallible 
Church. We then go to the Church thus found in a purely 
natural way, and this living body hands back the Scriptures 
to us, and tells us on God’s authority that they are inspired. 
We did not appeal to the inspiration of the Scriptures to 
prove the truth of the Church, but to their inherent trust- 
worthiness, proved independently of the Church. 

Up to the middle of the last century all Protestants held 
that Scripture is the inspired Word of God. Some then 
began to doubt this inspiration, and now very few admit it. 
It must be said that.on purely Protestant principles those 
who deny it are more logical than those who admit it. For 
how can they prove it except on extrinsic authority? They 
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cannot prove it from Seripture itself, for Scripture does 
not claim to be inspired. How can it? And who is to 
guarantee that if it did claim inspiration, it would speak the 
truth? This is a fact that God alone can truthfully attest. 
True, another authority, proved to be the mouthpiece of 
God, can bring this message to us. But since Protestants 
admit no other authority than Scripture itself, they must 
leave the problem of inspiration hanging in the air. It 
was inevitable that what has happened should come to pass. 
It is an ironical fact of history that the Catholic Church 
which was so long falsely accused of slighting Scripture, 
shouldbe the only power now in the world steadfastly up- 
holding its integrity and truth ———_——— 

But Scripttire, inspired as it is, and an infallible source 
_of truth, is not the only source of truth. In the first place 
it was never intended to be that. It is nowhere stated in 
the Bible that Christ commissioned the Apostles to write, 
and only two out of the twelve did write Gospels. He 
told them to make disciples, to teach; He did not even 
mention writing. Still less did He say that the Scriptures 
would contain all that He taught. Neither did those who 
wrote the Gospels have any intention of putting into them 
the whole scope of Christ’s teaching. What they intended 
was to show that Christ left a Revelation with the 
Apostles; they intended through the Scriptures to bring 
men to the Apostles to hear that Revelation from them. 
For the first thirty years or so that Revelation was accepted 
all over the known world on the oral teaching of the 
Apostles. Is it anywhere written that at a certain period 
that method was to stop, and another method substituted 
in its stead? St. Luke says that he wrote his Gospel to 
show that there was a foundation for what his readers had 
already been taught. The other Gospels likewise were 
written to show some particular aspect, not the whole of 
Christ’s teaching, St. Matthew to show that the prophesies 
were fulfilled in Christ, St. Mark to show that Christ was 
the Messias, St. John to prove His Divinity. The Acts 
record the preaching of some of the Apostles; nowhere do 
they say what that preaching was in its entirety, and St. 
Paul writes his letters for certain emergencies, and touches 
on a Revelation already given, as occasion requires. The 
Scriptures on the face of them are not meant to be our 
whole source of knowledge of the whole of Christ’s Reve- 
lation, and it was a purely gratuitous assumption to state 
that they were meant to be such a sole source. 

This is also proved by the logic of facts. The system 
of unaided personal search of the Scriptures has failed, as 
many recognize. The Bible by itself alone has failed to 
carry conviction, for the Churches founded on it alone hold 
contradictory doctrines, all of which cannot be true, some 
of which therefore are false. Which are false, matters 
little to the argument, for it cannot be that God should 
sanction a system that leads some men to truth, and others 
to error. Some moderns to escape this conclusion have 
held that God never gave any Revelation at all, but reveals 
to each man’s soul what he is to hold. This conception of 
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the Modernists has failed, too, for those who follow it 
have contradictory tenets, some of which must of course 
be erroneous. God does not lead men into error. The 
full scope of Christ’s Revelation therefore can be known 
only from the full teaching of the Apostles, and from the 
Church which has preserved it according to Christ’s 
promise. Part of this teaching is in the Scriptures, part 
of it is not. That part of the teaching which is not con- 
tained in the Bible is contained in Tradition. 

One of the reasons why the Catholic appeal to Tradition 
has been attacked is that it is not understood. The Catho- 
lic doctrine on this subject contains two statements. The 
first is that not all the early teaching of the Apostles, 
which of course was oral, was consigned to inspired Scrip- 
ture. The second is that all Christian teaching was con- 
served by the Church and sooner or later under her guid- 
ance put into writing. The ecclesiastical writings, if they 
agree with each other for a considerable period, say four 
centuries, are infallibly true sources of Revelation in those 
things that pertain to Revelation. The reason is that they 
were all written with the approval of the Church, or at least 
“in the face of ” the Church, that is with her knowledge. 
If written with her approval, then they are her teaching ; 
if written merely in the face of the Church, and they are 
not condemned in a period within which we could reason- 
ably expect them to be condemned, if they were false, then 
they too are approved, though tacitly. It is this whole 
group of writings that Catholics call Tradition. It is in- 
fallible because it is the official teaching of the infallible 
Church. 

This is very different from the mere floating set of 
rumors, human traditions, opinions surviving from the 
Apostolic age that many make it out to be. It is very far 
from a formless sort of mysterious mouth-to-ear whisper- 
ing coming down the dim centuries. This group consists 
of the truths of Christianity, some of which were written 
in the beginning, some of which were not written in the 
beginning. It is the doctrine that has been taught by 
Christ’s infallible teaching body, the Church, since the be- 
ginning. The only difference between it and Scripture is 
that Scripture is inspired by God, and therefore directly 
guaranteed by Him, and Tradition is guided by the 
Church, and therefore equally well guaranteed by God 
through her. 

If Christ is not still in the world, then Christianity is 
doomed; if our only guarantee ig man-made inspiration 
and man-made doctrine, then there is no security, we are 
off the track of truth. We may stumble across it now and 
again, but we cannot follow it with unerring footsteps. 
But Christ is still in the world, and His Christianity still 
lives, because He is guiding it. There is security and 
stability in religious truth, not in man’s gropings and in- 
ventions, but in the majestic voice of an infallible teacher, 
from the beginning to this day. In succeeding articles we 
shall see how the Church’s teaching on the Divinity of 
Christ is founded on Scripture and Tradition. 
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Chancellor Seipel Goes to Geneva 
Dantgt Bassett, S.J. 


The second of a series of three articles 


A= a month after Mgr. Seipel became Chancel- 
lor of Austria, he sent for a fellow priest, the editor 
of an American Catholic review, who at that time was 
stopping in Vienna. 

“T wish to thank you for all that you are doing for 
my poor country,” said the Chancellor: “Mr. Hoover, 
excepted, I know of no individual American who has 
done more to help Austria than you have.” 

“Tut!” replied the American, “it’s next to nothing. 
How do you like your new position?” 

“Tt’s an exceedingly difficult post,” the Chancellor 
answered, “and my health is none too strong. In fact 
it was from a sick bed I was called and practically forced 
to direct the Government through this latest political and 
financial crisis.” 

“How long can your Government continue to func- 
tion with the funds now on hand?” 

“ The crown is falling and prices are rising daily. We 
might hold out, I think, until the end of September.” 

“ About how much would you need to put Austria com- 
pletely on her feet?” 

“ About $80,000,000. This would enable us fully to 
develop our meager agricultural resources and to save 
the high cost of imported coal by completely electrifying 
the railroads.” 

“From whom do you expect to borrow these funds?” 

“The Allied Powers are staggering under their war 
debts. The League of Nations is deaf to our appeals. 
The United States is weary of European affairs. My 
only hope is to interest individual American bankers. 
You Americans have already helped our poor people, 
saved our little children and kept Austria from starva- 
tion. But whether you take this further step or not, 
Austria will never forget you.” 

Such was the desperate situation confronting the Aus- 
trian priest last June in the first days of his chancellor- 
ship. He found that the new Republic, as defined and 
limited by the Treaty of Saint Germain, had not enough 
natural resources for self-support. The oil wells, the 
coal and iron mines of the dual monarchy had been lopped 
off and given to Poland and Czechoslovakia, her vast 
barley and wheat fields to Hungary and Rumania, her 
broad vineyards and seaports to Italy, her sugar, rice 
and tobacco plantations to Jugoslavia. From the largest 
country in Europe after Russia, she had been reduced to 
one of the smallest, smaller than Portugal, smaller than 
Ireland. From a nation of fifty-five million souls, she 
had less than seven millions left, of whom two millions 
lived in Vienna. 

Besides the beautiful capital, her only resources were 
extensive forests, a number of salt mines, an abundance 
of water power and a patient, cheerful and industrious 
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people. The only soil Austria could now call her own 
was so poor that, without extensive fertilization and 
modern intensive methods, it would provide only scanty 
crops or pasture for grazing. Millions would be required 
to put agriculture on a profitable basis and to develop 
the latent hydro-electric power of the Mur, the Salzach, 
the Inn and the Danube. 

Chancellor Seipel’s predecessors had sent repeated ap- 
peals to the Allied Powers for credits with which to start 
the work of Austrian reconstruction, but with little result. 
The United States had generously extended for twenty- 
five years, the payment of $24,000,000 for cereals fur- 
nished in the terrible days after the war. After much de- 
lay and many unkept promises, the Entente Powers ad- 
vanced about $13,000,000. But this was not enough. 
When you advance a small sum to a man whose house, 
land and goods have been expropriated and whose family 
has been for months on the verge of starvation, it is not 
surprising that he first purchases food and clothing and 
puts off the building of his house to a later day. So it 
was with Austria. Spent, not on reconstruction, but on 
the purchase of cereals abroad and in keeping alive the 
tottering State, the money advanced by the Allied Powers 
melted away rapidly. 

The apathy of Austria’s neighbors, the political fiasco 
at Genoa, a series of strikes for higher wages which kept 
the Government presses working day and night to supply 
the ever increasing demand for paper money, all these 
causes combined to push the crown steadily downward. 
Before the war, Austrian crowns were five to the dollar. 
In May, 1922, just before Mgr. Seipel, became Chancel- 
lor, they were 10,000 to the dollar. On June 13, they 
had dwindled to 22,000. Only too well the Chancellor 
understood the blighted hopes, the intense want and suf- 
fering, if not despair, this meant to the Austrian people. 

At this juncture Mgr. Seipel determined to establish 
the bank he had outlined to the Christian-Social party 
just before stepping into office. His plan was to found 
a new national bank to function as successor to the famous 
Austro-Hungarian Bank. He proposed to recall the 
almost worthless crowns and to issue a new currency 
secured by the national customs, the Government monop- 
olies on salt and tobacco and an ample reserve of foreign 
money. A number of Austrian bankers promised to ad- 
vance the foreign securities. The Austrian press praised 
the Chancellor’s proposal as a bold yet necessary attempt 
to restore the shattered currency. The plan made such 
a favorable impression in industrial and commercial cir- 
cles that the crown rose from 22,000 to 16,000 to the 
dollar. 

Then came the disastrous conclusion of the Premiers’ 
Conference at London, when Lloyd George curtly in- 
formed Austria that the Entente could do nothing further 
for her benefit than to place her case before the League 
of Nations. This was a final blow to the financial plans 
elaborated by Chancellor Seipel. Austria remembered 




































the helplessness of the League in the case of the Polish 
aggression, its partiality in the partition of Upper Silesia 
and its sinister apathy toward starving Russia. Naturally, 

\ustria shuddered. Downward, steadily downward, sank 
the crown, and, upward, ever upward, rose the cost of 
living; 30,000, 45,000, 60,000, until on August 19, the 
crown passed 75,000 to the dollar. 

The currency was now so hopelessly shattered that it 
could no longer serve as an effective medium of exchange. 
Thousands of unemployed walked the streets of Vienna. 
The larger shops refused to do business except in marks 
or other foreign currency. Others closed their doors 
rather than exchange their goods for the now worthless 
crowns. European editions of American newspapers sent 
broadcast reports of imminent rioting and pillage, if not 
of a proletarian revolution. 

Many a sad and terrible tale of suffering reached the 
quiet cloister where the Chancellor dwelt on Keinergasse. 
His was a bitterness like unto death because he was of 
one mind and heart with his people and yet could do so 
little to alleviate their sufferings. His faith, however, 
never wavered, and, during many an hour he placed his 
country and his tortured soul before God begging for 
the succor he knew would surely come. 

Finally, the time had arrived for decisive action. On 
\ugust 19, the Chancellor received the Entente Minis- 
ters and informed them that in view of the delay in the 
solution of the reconstruction problem and the negative 
result of the London Conference, Austria was now com- 
pelled to take independent action. It was a bold and 
startling message and occasioned grave surprise. But 
\ustria was in agony. A crisis had come which called 
for deeds rather than words. So dismal were the pros- 
pects of help from the Allied Powers, that the Chancellor 
resolved to get into immediate personal contact with the 
leading statesmen of Austria’s three most important neigh- 
hors, Czechoslovakia, Italy and Germany. 

\ccordingly, Mgr. Seipel’s first mission was to Czecho- 
slovakia. He arrived at Prague, August 21, and was im- 
mediately closeted with Dr. Benes, the Czechoslovakian 
Premier. The two statesmen calmly discussed the follow- 
ing points which are taken from a communiqué published 
by the Austrian Foreign Office for August 22. 

First, whether there was a chance of examining the Austrian 
question by the League of Nations “at the twelfth hour” which 
would yield pledges for funds necessary for the survival of Aus- 
tria, and second, whether Austria should tread a new path and 
seek to enter into political and economic partnership with one or 
the other of her neighbors or allied groups. 

Dr. Benes expressed himself guardedly in the reserved 
and cautious manner of an old school diplomat. He sug- 
gested an appeal to the League. He regretted his inabil- 
ity to extend any further State financial aid to Austria 
but would lend for this purpose to Czechoslovakian 
bankers or those of other countries. Mgr. Seipel saw no 
veason for reserve in such a crisis. Such was his direct- 
ness and candor that Dr. Benes, who, from reports had 
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formed a high opinion of the new Chancellor, was still 
more favorably impressed. 

On August 23, Mgr. Seipel was in Berlin discussing 
the same problem with Chancellor Wirth. Besides their 
common language, the two men had a common faith, a 
common Socialist opposition and a common form of gov- 
ernment. Frankness and cordiality characterized their 
discussion. 

Two days later, the Austrian Chancellor sat at Verona 
in conference with Signor Schanzer, the Italian Foreign 
Minister. The object of this third mission did not differ 
substantially from the first. Mgr. Seipel wanted to hear 
in person how far Italy might go in assisting Austria in 
case no help was forthcoming from the Entente Powers. 

These negotiations attracted universal attention to 
Chancellor Seipel and the distressful plight of his country. 
Everywhere he received abundant proof of the esteem in 
which he was held. People surged about the railroad sta- 
tions and poured into the streets to see him. Government 
officials entertained him with speeches and dinners. 

The Austrian Chancellor caused no little anxiety to the 
diplomats of the Allied Powers. They looked aghast at 
such independence of action and feared an upsetting of 
the peace treaties. For a short time Austria loomed as 
big on the international horizon as she did in August, 
1914. France was especially uneasy during Mgr. Seipel’s 
stay in Berlin. A meeting of the French cabinet was 
immediately called to consider the gravity of the Austrian 
situation. The British and Italian cabinets followed suit. 
The European press feverishly discussed a_ possible 
“ fusion’ with Czechoslovakia, “absorption” by Italy, 
“economic rapproachement ” with Germany. Such con- 
jectures, however, were all beside the mark. Mgr. Seipel’s 
European tour was but a bold, tactical move to emphasize 
Austria’s economic disaster and to stave off the impending 
debacle. 

Chancellor Seipel’s diplomatic stroke was eminently 
successful, much more successful, in fact, than he knew. 
The Allied Powers were at last awakened to the gravity 

of the Central European situation. A meeting of the 
League of Nations had been set for September 4. The 
Austrian problem was now assigned first place on the 
political agenda and Chancellor Seipel received an invita- 
tion to come and plead his cause in person before the 
League Assembly at Geneva. Would the Entente really 
stir itself to action, or, consistent with its usual policy, 
be satisfied with vague promises or resolutions of sym- 
pathy? As Mgr. Seipel departed from Vienna for 
Switzerland, little did he dream that Austria’s long night 
of agony was passed and that out of Geneva would arise 
the dawn of a new day. Yet so it was, for since then the 
dark clouds that have hung so long over the country are 
slowly lifting and in time will no doubt disappear entirely. 
Then Austria’s mothers will smile once again and her 
children will laugh for the better things that had been 
denied them for so long a time. 
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Advertising Religion 


Antony M. Beneptik, D.D. 


NE of the most solemn sentences in Holy Writ, a 
() sentence, too, of deepest import to man, is that in 

which Our Lord tells His disciples that if a man 
barters away the interests of his eternal soul, whatsoever 
riches he may obtain in return, he can never receive an 
adequate exchange. And the need of religion and knowl- 
edge of the things of God, which educate the soul to be 
true to the purpose of its being, is as great today as ever 
it was. But that need seems to be less appreciated. 

The churches of the sects have been bewailing for some 
time the apathy in things religious that prevails of late 
vears. “ Go-to-church’’ Sundays have been brought into 
being, but no noticeable bettering of the situation has fol- 
lowed. And this loss of concern in the affairs of God 
and the soul has had its fruits in the wave of crime and 
lawlessness and ignorance that is rampant in the land. 

Something must evidently be done to save organized re- 
ligion from ruin, and the sects have about decided to sub- 
stitute the slogan, “It pays to advertise,” for that which 
Christ gave, “ The gates of hell shall not prevail against 
her.” A member of the committee on conservation and 
advance of the Methodist Episcopal Church has taken up 
the cudgel in behalf of paid advertising for churches, so 
that their message may be brought to non-church readers 
and to members detained at home through sickness or busi- 
ness causes or other reasons. And a certain New York 
church has planned to use a steam calliope, which will 
travel up Broadway, tooting religious hymns and bearing 
signs urging lookers-on not to forget the services. 

An assembly consisting of an artist, a lawyer, an 
editor, a salesman, an advertising expert, a public account- 
ant, and a clergyman, called together in New York to dis- 
cuss the question of the waning. influence of religion, re- 
sulted in the formation of a “ Church Advertising Asso- 
ciation,”’ whose purpose is to employ the most modern and 
high-powered methods to convince the average man and 
his family of the excellent quality and desirability of re- 
ligion. New York State figures show that there are fifty- 
two churches, in adjoining counties, with no more than 
fifty communicants each, and of these twenty-five had only 
thirty members or under, while three of them reported 
memberships of nine, eight, and five. 

For such ministers whose congregations are small or 
indifferent, a series of letters and pamphlets, each of them 
a “clean-cut selling talk,” to be placed every week in the 
hands of prospective converts, has been prepared. The 
advertising slogan of the association is: “One hour a 
week to some church service.” 

Such a campaign of dissemination of knowledge, through 
the very curiosity it stirs up, whether it be a spiritually 
healthy curiosity or not, is bound to have at least a super- 


ficial success. But as long as the present attitude toward 
a merely negative form of religion is maintained, the 
churches will never regain that state of health which is 
necessary to permit satisfactory growth. A church that 
has no definite creed to propose, nothing to give its mem- 
bers, is deadwood, and men will inevitably come to feel 
that they can direct their path better of themselves than 
by looking for guidance to those who have nothing to 
offer. 

The hubbub recently raised in religious circles will 
undoubtedly have its effect upon this advertising campaign, 
and that not a beneficial one. How can a church sell its 
wares, when it has shown that it does not know itself 
whether it has any wares to sell? One minister did not 
become a clergyman “ to become a parrot and repeat what 
is in the Bible”; another does not believe that God gave 
the Ten Commandments to Moses on Mount Sinai. When 
the foundation-stones of the churches are thus rudely be- 
ing jerked from beneath them, who can censure the ordi- 
nary layman for fearing to enter the unstable edifice ? 

The creed of religions [says the Methodist Zion’s Herald] must 
be such that the individual can place his own interpretation upon 
it and thereby find himself in the company of God’s elect. ... / A 
creed is true to the extent that it corresponds to the knowledge 
of the facts of life as they are experienced by the individual in 
the realm of religion. . . . Individual experience is the fulfilment of 
the creed. 

So why should the self-sufficient individual cling to a 


church whose aid is unnecessary and, in fact, worse than 
useless, since it interferes with his autonomous interpreta- 
tion of the religious experiences of the past? 

And thus it seems that, although the novelty of applying 
business publicity methods to religion may attract for a 
time some through curiosity and some through other and 
more satisfactory motives, it will in the long run fail to 
give that incentive to religion and church-going which is 
desired. It does not strike at the root of the trouble. 
Other methods there are of advertising, more in con- 
formity with religious ideals and more likely to produce 
results. 

The first of these methods is the force of example. 
Every Christian should be as a sandwichman, adorned with 
the placard of his creed and his faith in God, proclaiming 
forth by his acts the worthiness of the cause he represents. 
A common error is that which blames religion for the 
faults of individuals, as though these blunders followed 
from the religious faith they profess, whereas they result 
from a lack of fidelity to it. This very mistake a minister 
makes when he complains: “ We say Jesus taught us we 
are all brothers. What is the practical result when we 
have labor disputes, and trouble between nations? Does 
it produce results? What are we going to do about it?’” 
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The only thing we can do is to try to spread the knowl- 
edge of the teachings of Christ in order that, knowing 
them, men may live up to that knowledge and thus avoid 
blunders in the moral and industrial code. 

And that brings us to the other method of advertising 
religion: instructing the youth, so that the future genera- 
tion may avoid the so generally destitute condition of this 
generation. And that religious education of youth, always 
present in the Catholic church, has proved its necessity to 
the non-Catholic sects and is being widely advocated by 
them. 

Fifteen years ago [recently said a minister] the churches were 
adult-centered. They built magnificent auditoriums for adults, but 
allowed children to worship in the basements. They spent thou- 
sands on ministers’ and choirs’ salaries, but gave mere pittances 
for Sunday School equipment and the employment of trained teach- 
ers. Now the forward-looking churches are becoming child- 
centered. Thought, money and energy are being poured into re- 
ligious instruction as never before. And the methods of teaching 
are changing. The older method consisted in the effort to saturate 
the children with texts. The newer method consists not in instruc- 
tion alone, but in services of worship in which the child takes part, 
and of guidance in social action, so that the child learns how to 
study, play and mingle with his fellows with religious motives in 


his heart. 

And at a meeting of 200 leaders of the Protestant 
churches in New York early in February, at the call of the 
New York Federation of Churches, 6,000 Protestant New 
York school teachers promised to give a day a week, of 
their own time, free of charge, to religious instruction. 

Life without bedrock of spiritual power [said Judge Thomas 
C. T. Crane of the Court of General Sessions, who opened the 
meeting], is in danger at every step, yet thousands of children have 
no place where they can get it... . You have a great opportunity 
here, and in the name of imperiled institutions, the perpetuation of 
Protestant Christianity, and the good of childhood, this thing must 
be done. 

The teachings of God may at times be partially in eclipse, 


but they will prevail. To say that religion can ever fail is, 
to quote Emerson, “like saying in rainy weather, there is 
no sun, when at that moment we are witnessing one of his 
superlative effects.” For the Power Infinite is behind the 
truths He teaches, and what can prevail against Him? 
But we mortals must likewise do our share, in word and 
example, toward propagating the knowledge of God, for 
what destiny is more sublime than, in imitation of our 
Saviour, to be about our Father’s business? 


Memories of Irish Music 
Francis P. DonneELLY, S.J. 


ORTY years ago a fife and drum corps of young boys, 
cadets. of the Father Mathew Temperance and 
Benevolent Society, marched proudly up and down the 
streets of a northeastern Pennsylvania town. It was 
Patrick’s Day, and the magnificent repertoire of the fifers 
consisted of a solitary tune, which they repeated at intervals. 
That famous occasion represented the one and only public 
appearance, as far as I remember, of that fife and drum 
corps. Now, long years after, the music of that tune lies 
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before me in print. The melody with so distinguished a 
past is “ Dandy Pat” and has been rescued from oblivion 
by the indefatigable collector of Irish music, Captain 
Francis O’Neill of Chicago. “ Dandy Pat” has been found 
worthy of gracing the precious pages of “ O’Neill’s Waifs 
and Strays of Gaelic Melody” just published by Lyon 
and Healy, Chicago. 

The incident of musical memory has many counterparts 
in “ O’Neill’s Waifs and Strays.” Professor Cummings 
at the age of eighty-five buckles on his Irish pipes and 
plays a tune he had forgotten for forty years. The Cap- 
tain himself brings to light melodies of the past, easily 
vaulting over stretches of time: “ Some years ago I heard 
a ballad sung to this air ;” “ committed to memory from the 
fluting of James Moore of Chicago some fifty years ago.” 
“Tumble the Tinker” was obtained from John McFad- 
den, who “ had forgotten the tune since leaving his native 
Mayo some forty years before.” Back beyond the fifty 
years which Captain O’Neill tosses off so lightly, we are 
referred to that still earlier period of boyhood days “ at 
Tralibane some three miles southeast of Bantry at West 
Cork.” There began the history of an air which took 
more than a half century to bring together. “ In boyhood 
days,” says the Captain, speaking of the dance, “‘ Mamma’s 
Pet,” “I learned the first half of this reel from the fiddle 
playing of Mr. Downing, a learned gentleman farmer who 
taught me the rudiments of music on the flute. Thirty- 
five years later the second part was supplied by A. B. 
Beamish, another West Cork musician,” and the third part 
having been obtained from John McFadden of Mayo, 
““Mamma’s Pet” has had its musical anatomy mercifully 
restored and integrated by the kind Captain. 

Captain O’Neill’s whole life and work is a triumph and 
exemplification of musical memories. The Captain’s brief 
career as a schoolmaster has left its traces in a correct and 
vigorous mastery of standard and serviceable English. 
His studious and scholarly antecedents are reflected in a 
magnificent library on Ireland, the musical section of 
which is rich in rare items and perhaps the best collection 
of Irish music in America. 

There can be no doubt that his life-work of gathering 
and republishing numerous old melodies of Ireland would 
render his fellow countrymen’s lives less unhappy now, if 
some philanthropist would donate to every one in that 
“ most distressful country ” the several thousand airs Cap- 
tain O’Neill has rescued from oblivion. A man once upon 
a time married a wife whose chief attraction was a musical 
voice. One day on returning home he found her asleep 
with her mouth wide open, but not in song. He hurriedly 
awakened her and shouted, “ Sing”! Cannot someone put 
Captain O’Neill’s song tunes and dance tunes into the 
hands of “ Regulars” and “ Irregulars ” with instant and 
urgent orders, “ Dance and Sing”! 

The Captain will tell you if you have the privilege of 
going into his hospitable and learned home in Chicago that 
to his pleasant surprise he found his faithful musical 
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memory retaining numerous melodies, welcomed wherever 
he played them. To note these melodies down from his 
own rich memory, to surround himself with others of like 
tastes and to glean their memories, to resurrect faded 
manuscripts and ragged scores, to ransack second-hand 
book-stores for rare works, to garner the history and bio- 
graphy of these remembered and collected airs, to publish 
six volumes on the subject of Irish music, that is a life- 
work which entitles Captain O’Neill to something better 
than marble monuments, an enduring place in Irish hearts. 

In the brief sketch of Irish musical collections prefixing 
his latest volume Captain O’Neill discusses Dr. Joyce’s 
estimate that there are 5,000 Irish melodies in existence, 
a number which Dr. Anna Patterson, the talented doctor 
of music of Cork, has raised to 6,000. Captain O’Neill 
is more conservative. Experience has taught him that un- 
published collections are likely to yield a large number of 
variants but only a few new melodies. Yet variants as 
the Captain repeatedly shows in his latest work are inter- 
esting and instructive. Here it may be said in passing that 
the Boston Public Library contains the largest manuscript 
collection of Irish melodies, not yet published. This is the 
famous “ Hudson Collection,” one volume of which be- 
longs to Captain O’Neill’s library. That and the other five 
volumes should be published by some public spirited Amer- 
ican of the Irish race. Dr. Grattan Flood might write the 
history of the Hudsons; Herbert Hughes might lend his 
services; Father Walsh, C.M., of Dublin, would help. 
Captain O’Neill’s memory could be relied upon to detect 
similarities and variants. Wanted a patron to publish a 
collection of nearly 1,000 Irish melodies! 

In “ Waifs and Strays” Captain O’Neill gives proof 
that he has made an unique and original contribution to 
the history of Irish music. Bunting, Petrie and Joyce 
are rich in song-tunes, but of their 3,000 melodies only 
one-tenth are dance airs. Captain O’Neill has gathered 
and published from his own and others’ memories nearly 
1,500 different dance airs. The amount of foot energy 
stored up in 1,500 Irish dances would baffle the logarithms 
of physicists and metaphysicists to determine, especially if 
two such Irish pipers as the Hanafys of Boston translated 
them into sound. 

“ Yankee Doodle ” as is well known, came from the jig, 
“ Top of the Cork Road,” but Captain O’Neill, in another 
original contribution to the chronicles of Irish music, gives 
the first forms and Irish sources of such well-known airs 
as “ Bonny Blue Flag,” “ Johnny Comes Marching Home,” 
“ Turkey in the Straw or Ole Zip Coon,” and “ Arkansas 
Traveler.” “Turkey in the Straw,” of which Captain 
O’Neill gives a setting obtained from the famous Dan. 
Emmett, composer of Dixie, is related to the Irish air, 
“the Kinnegad Slashers” as McLeod’s Reel is to the 
“Campbells Are Coming.” The former of both instances 
is in common time and the latter in six-eighths time. The 
similarity and common origin of Scottish and Irish airs is 
illustrated and confirmed by the publication in enduring 
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form of many melodies of Scotland which are fittingly 
allied with their Irish kinsfolk under the embracing title 
of “ Waifs and Strays of Gaelic Melody.” 

These musical memories harvested from fiddlers, fifers, 
whistlers, rare books, and rarer manuscripts, will be grist 
for composers like Percy Grainger who can expand such 
Celtic and Gaelic melodies into the longer and more com- 
plicated developments found in modern music. It was a 
historic occasion in the spring of 1922 when Loeffler, the 
former Boston symphonist, transferred his great musical 
powers from Germanic to Celtic idiom. He gave a mus- 
ical interpretation of Yeats’ Piper of Doon, and with 
John McCormack as vocalist he startled the Symphony 
subscribers out of their staid sobriety. The Boston papers 
were busy for a few days explaining almost apologetically 
the enthusiasm of the patrons. The Celtic idiom made 
them actually forget themselves. With Captain O’Neill 
and his wonderful recollections and collections of music 
we may hope for many another surprise to future audi- 
ences everywhere. 

More than fifty years ago the father of a family, then 
numbering eight, came from New York City with a dif- 
ferent musical instrument for every one of the family. 
That was a truly courageous act. The father believed in 
beginning musical memories early. One of his sons had 
allotted to him a flageolet, a type of musical instrument 
sacred to him ever since. That flageolet preceded the 
fife of Dandy Pat fame, and a modern counterpart of that 
boyhood flageolet has gone through Joyce and Petrie and 
Captain O’Neill’s volumes, not with much skill, but with 
keenest pleasure. Long life to you, Captain O’Neill, 
and to your kind! 


COMMUNICATIONS 
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His Breed Is Not Missing 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for February 17 Rt. Rev. Mgr. John E. Burke takes 
exception to a statement of mine appearing in an article, “ The 
Need of Another Claver,” contributed to the issue for September 
9, 1922. I there said in effect that the breed of St. Peter Claver is 
missing. Thanks be to God, in the strict sense of the word, the good 
Monsignor is right. All must know or should know that the 
Negro is not absolutely neglected. Nevertheless, as Monsignor 
Burke frequently complains, the neglect of the Negro by Amer- 
ican Catholics is scandalous. How few of the zealous priests 
laboring amongst our colored people are American born! 

The article in question was written to emphasize our sluggish 
and inert attitude towards the conversion of the Negro. This 
lack of zeal is due to the fact that the breed and spirit of Claver 
are not widespread in this land. All praise to the heroic souls, 
some of whom I mentioned, who are now laboring and spending 
themselves in an unpopular cause. If like them, our Catholic 
people, laity and clergy, would cultivate in their hearts the 
peculiar spirit of this unique saint it would prove a tremendous 
factor in breaking down the ignorance and prejudice which are 
at present such a great obstacle to the progress of our colored 
missions and to Catholic Negro education. As the Ku Klux Klan 
was systematically organized to create prejudice, so Catholics 
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shoul! organize to destroy this two-edged sword of prejudice 
against the Negro by the establishment of Claver Clubs. 
St. Francis, South Dakota. Wma. M. Markor, S.J. 


Hired Agents of Masonry 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Supreme Council of the Freemasons has voted to spend 
$250,000, chiefly through the National Education Association, to 
promote the enactment of the Sterling-Towner bill, for govern- 
ment control of education in the United States, by means of a 
subsidy to those States that will let their schools be run as the 
Federal manager in Washington shall dictate. When, therefore, 
you see articles in magazines and read the reports of speeches 
made by State school superintendents in favor of that bill, you 
may know that it is a fair presumption that such writers and 
speakers are paid agents of Masonry, its money in their pockets. 

Washington ALFRED CAMPION. 


Wisdom from California 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Chatter from Boston,” in America for March 3, has been 
countered by wisdom from California. Professor Sharp’s “ My 
child is first a national child” in its progress westward has ap- 
parently been Americanized, for in California we find Dr. Crutcher 
observing: “It is the school that is public, not the child.” May 
we hope that the wisdom from California will travel eastward, im- 
buing Americans with its spirit, or must we see the “ chatter 
from Boston” go westward, infecting our fellow-citizens with its 
senseless but pernicious virus? Let us hope and pray and work 
that wisdom may reach Boston and “ chatter ” veer about and seek 
the Atlantic beyond the three-mile limit. 

Cleveland. H. H: R. 


Investments Yielding a Hundredfold 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

In the communications section of America for February 3, Mr. 

G. A. Fitzgibon stressed very happily the idea of “ Adopting an 
\ustrian Convent,” suggesting that more publicity be given to this 
necessary and pressing charity brought to the notice of AMERICA’S 
readers in previous issues. Thanks to the generosity of their fel- 
low religious of the United States, the Austrian Carmelites, Visi- 
tation Sisters, and others, though still in great need, are not in 
the state of utter destitution and starvation they were in a year ago. 
But what about the cloisters that have no allied communities to call 
on in their hour of need? Who is going to adopt them? Let me 
go from the general proposition to a particular application. The 
facts will speak for themselves. 

Here in this section of poor treaty-devastated Austria is a con- 
vent of Perpetual Adoration Sisters, the Ewige Anbetung Kloster, 
Karlkapfererstrasse, 7, Innsbruck. Within its cloistered walls young 
women from the best families of Austria have consecrated them- 
selves to a life of prayer and sacrifice before their sacramental God 
Flourishing and even prosperous before the war, the collapse of 
the krone and mark has left them destitute and utterly dependent 
upon the casual almsgiving of’ the day. Meat is seldom seen on 
their table, many months at a time passing without their tasting 
it. Vegetable soup, cabbage, a small piece of black unpalatable 
bread, an apple, and on rare occasions some rice or potatoes form 
for them an excellent dinner. And yet, pardon my bluntness, such 
a meal in the United States would in most cases find its way intact 
into the garbage can! In this community, when under-nourish- 
ment was at its height, of fifty-two nuns, thirty-five were unable to 
leave their beds on account of softening of the bones due to lack 
of proper food, and fifteen died of actual starvation! This hap- 
pened two years ago and at the present writing the Sisters are 
still in dire need. 

Who is going to help them? They who are inspired to do so 
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will have a chance to be shareholders in a spiritual “get-rich- 
quick”’ company where there is no possibility of fraud or loss. 
First declared dividend of one hundred per cent will be paid their 
souls immediately on their entry into heaven! 


Innsbruck. B. R. Husearp. 


Trained Catholic Welfare Workers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

M. C. Chomel in the article, “Women in Poland,” (America, 
January 13), repeats a question which was asked her many times 
in Warsaw: “Is there not in America some Catholic association 
which would send to Poland trained Catholic welfare workers to 
teach us?” The answer is: Yes. There is such an association 
here and a very admirable one it is, too. It is known as the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, located in the building of the 
N. C. W. C., Washington. It operates a very excellent school for 
training our Catholic women in the science of social welfare, in 
the best part of Washington, 2400 Nineteenth Street, N. W. Two 
Catholic girls from the new Republic of Poland were brought here 
a year ago last September and y‘ven free scholarships at the 
National Catholic Service School. One returned to Poland a few 
months back. The other will be graduated in June. 

[ am sure that the Dean of this fine institution will be glad to 
furnish additional details regarding the scope, plan and purpose of 
the school to all who are interested. There is available an ex- 
cellent “ preliminary announcement” in which, unfortunately, no 
mention is made of the generosity which has made possible the 
training here of Catholic women, not only from Poland, but from 
France, Belgium and elsewhere in Europe where there are Catho- 
lics struggling with problems of social welfare and betterment. 

There is a crying need everywhere for trained Catholic social 
welfare workers. It seems to me that our American women, 
with a liking for this sort of work, have in the National Catholic 
Service School, a very excellent opportunity to fit themselves for 
a career which is engaging, dignified and very, very helpful. Let 
us hope that more of them will embrace it. There is great need 
for such workers but they must be trained. The haphazard 
methods of the well-meaning and the pious are no longer accept- 
able. 


Washington. EUGENE WEARE. 


A Catholic Mother Speaks 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A recent article in one of our women’s magazines, combined 
with many other articles on the need of religious training in edu- 
cation, and the recent attacks on our Catholic schools, have started 
in my mind thoughts that will not down, and to be modern, may 
| vield to the “urge” and break into print? 

Somehow, I cannot get away from the thought that much of 
the trouble in the world today comes from the fact that many 
mothers have failed in the’ greatest work that God has given them 
specially to do: to raise men and women trained and fit to serve 
Him. Have not we mothers rather forgotten Him? Mothers 
never were so efficient, so “ nifty,” about their homes, clothes, social 
service and the like. Children never were so well cared for 
physically, but in spite of all this the world today is sick and dis- 
ordered, body and soul. The reason is that so little is done to 
train the child spiritually, to help him cultivate a love and friend- 
ship for God, and respect for His commandments. 

Is not that what was meant by the dean of one of our large 
Western State colleges when he said at a recent convention: “We 
are living in a motherless age. Mothers are going community 
organization mad, while what we need is better home _ back- 
grounds?” Woman is going out and doing great work for the 
world, but it is a dangerous task if she does not keep one hand 
clasped close in that of the Saviour. Social service work must 
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not be permitted to absorb the time, strength and thought which 
parents should give to the training of their children, that they may 
turn out “better babies,” both physically and spiritually. O, yes, 
you hear it said: “‘ The old days were selfish, every one was intent 
on saving his own soul.” In the name of common sense, how can 
you save your own soul without helping some one else to save 
his? Yet charity begins at home. 

Nowadays, we have psycho-analysis, Couéism, and mental science. 
But what of the old formula: “ Lord, I have sinned, I am sorry, 
I shall do better” ? It is the old prescription used in the con- 
fessional age after age. Add to this a humble resignation to the 
will of God. 

One hears the hue and cry on all sides: ‘“ What shall we do to 
remedy conditions?” “ What is the reason for this flood of evil?” 
Somehow | am reminded of a puppy which has buried a bone, hid- 
den it so deep that all scent is lost, and who then goes fussing all 
over the place, digging and scratching for what he so carefully 
hid or lost. People have hidden religion out of sight, which alone 
could save them, and now they want to take away our Catholic 
schools as well. And this in the face of what such Americans as 
Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt and Taft urge regarding the need 
of religion as the foundation of a nation’s life. 

What is it that we were taught in these Catholic schools? First 
to love God and obey His commandments. Next to love this dear 
and blessed America, our land of opportunity, to obey her authori- 
ties, to make our lives worthy to be her citizens, to be ready to 
make sacrifices for her and if necessary to die for her. We 
were taught to be charitable to our fellowman, to respect his 
rights, and that his name and*character were too precious to handle 
lightly. We were taught to honor and obey our parents in all that 
was not sin. We were taught that purity was not only a social 
virtue, but commanded by God, and that the clean of heart shall 
see Him. We were taught that marriage and the duties of family 
life are so sacred and so vital to the nation that they are not 
to be entered into lightly, and, once assumed, are to be bravely 
and nobly persevered in to the end. All this we were taught, and 
in spite of the time devoted to these lessons, pupils could hold 
their own with the rest. Are Americans prepared to regret this 
supreme aid in their efforts against the forces of lawlessness and 
disorder ? 

Thank God for the Catholic school, the daily Mass and for the 
Blessed Sacrament, where we can bring all our troubles and prob- 
lems, and lay them at the feet of Christ, departing with new 
peace and strength. Thank Him for the help all this has been 
in raising our Catholic families in these stormy days, when more 
than ever there is need of the restraining and guiding power of 
the Catholic Church and the Catholic school. 

Choteau, Mont. c, we &- 


Woman’s High Calling in the Home 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“E. C.,” writing in the communication columns of AMERICA, 
March 3, on ‘‘ Women at Home and Abroad,” is a “ puzzler,” to 
say the least. 

I don’t know very much about conditions in England, but I do 
believe that thousands of happily married men and women in this 
country will resent the implication that the art of keeping clean 
homes and serving good food is “ Protestant” and “ un-Catholic.” 
Even hinting that it is only “ Protestant” to consider wifehood and 
motherhood a high calling will be resented by those of us who 
have chosen the married state, considering such a state our voca- 
tion, knowing that Matrimony, along with Holy Orders, is one of 
the seven Sacraments of Christ’s Church. As for thousands of 
“queens of the homes” being called “ poor drudges!” I am sure 
most of us want no pity from anyone. Caring for the comfort of 
a husband and children in a home is no small job, no “ eight-hour 
law” holds good there, but of the great army of workers, none 
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give more unselfishly and willingly of their time and strength 
than do these same “ poor drudges,” nor gain more happiness and 
greater compensation for their labor, for it is a blessed thing to 
be securely housed and protected by a good man and to have the 
love of little children. 

It is a great pity when wives are not efficient housekeepers and 
cooks. Men in civil life, as well as in the army, “ move on their 
stomachs.” All of us have to eat at least two years before we 
begin to pray, and unless someone has fed us wisely and well, 
we may not live to pray at all. And it is a curious fact, maybe, 
that the more capable a woman becomes in her home, the closer 
she comes to that model of all wives, mothers and homemakers, 
our own dear Immaculate Queen of Heaven, who also was once 
a happy and willing “drudge.” Most of us love to remember that 
our mothers were good cooks and neat housekeepers. The memory 
of my own childhood is a pleasant mingling of prayers and picnics, 
early Mass and Sunday dinners, house cleaning days and com- 
munion days. My mother was such a good cook, it was a scruple 
of my childish conscience to consider the lunches she gave me 
for school on Fridays, and especially the abstinence days of Lent. 
too good for the occasion, and I would exchange them for less 
appetizing food prepared by mothers who did not cook so well. 

One of the tenderest memories of my childhood is of my mother, 
after a busy day spent in looking after the creature comforts 
of her loved ones, when all of us were tucked in for the night, 
kneeling for a long time before her “altar,” praying and reading 
from a well-worn red book of devotions to the Sacred Heart. 
Now that we children are all grown up and married, our greatest 
pleasure is to return to the old home for some more of our 
“favorite pies.” (Yes, she remembers what they are and still 
makes them, God love her!) The same home-altar is there and the 
same meditation goes on, but I don’t believe she needs the little 


red book any more, she must surely now know it all “ by heart.” 

Yes, we home women must vote and we wi// vote every time 
to keep our schools open. It is new to us, this right to vote, but 
we shall learn to use it intelligently for the good of our homes, 
our husbands, our children and for Mother Church. For of what, 
after all, is the Church of God, militant, composed? Mostly 
of Catholic homes, with God-fearing men and women working 
hard to keep them decent, and praying, ever praying, ever pray- 
ing for grace to live rightly and to rear their children rightly. 

It is the secret wish of nearly every Catholic mother’s heart 
that at least one of her sons should become a priest, if only the 
dear Lord would grant her such a great blessing. It is none the 
less her wish to see her children marry and become most 
useful members of society in that state of life. Every Pope, 
tishop, priest and religious born into this world has come because 
a man and a woman loved purely and entered the holy state of 
matrimony, not deeming it an unworthy calling to devote time 
and energy in looking after creature comforts as well as the 
needs of the soul. 

When the majority of our girls are taught the homely domestic 
arts and sciences and our boys are taught how great a privilege 
it is to establish and maintain well appointed and attractive homes, 
and when both boys and girls are taught to keep themselves pure 
and healthy in order to become good Christian fathers and mothers, 
this old world will be a better place in which to live, and neither 
Church nor State will have much worry over “reforms” and 
“social evils.” Here in the United States, at least, we need to 
establish many such homes. Some non-Catholic bigots see that 
our standard of living is low, especially among our foreign-born 
Catholics, and they therefore claim the right to demand that 
the State take our children in hand to rear them properly. The 
more efficient we become, the more attractive and even “ pros- 
perous” we appear to others, the more we shall strengthen our 
right to educate our children as we see fit. 


Bay St. Louis, Miss. M. G. S. 
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Can the Church Grant a Divorce? 


ALM, sane, and authoritative, is the contribution of 

the Archbishop of New York to a recent newspaper 
symposium on divorce. “With us, divorce is not a con- 
troversial subject. We do not recognize it in any shape 
or form.” Whatever his personal opinions, the student of 
this social evil must admit that here, at least, is an in- 
stitution that knows its own mind. In the non-Catholic 
churches he finds official standards that are either low oz 
uncertain, and, too often, officials who do not long with- 
stand pressure to bring these standards even lower. The 
Catholic Church is the one world-wide society, with an 
official policy known to all, and enforced upon all. Her 
teachings, as the Archbishop points out, leave no room 
for controversy. “Nothing that happens after marriage, 
whether it be insanity, imprisonment, unfaithfulness, or 
anything else, can be used as a plea for divorce. The con- 
tract is inviolable.” 

Clear and simple as this doctrine is, some critics, either 
totally unacquainted with it or deliberately malicious, have 
accused the Church of hypocrisy and dishonesty. They 
assert that while she publicly condemns divorce, she easily 
dissolves valid marriages and permits remarriage through 
her “declarations of nullity.” This statement is absolutely 
false ; and every Catholic may safely challenge these critics 
to show ground for their statement, either in the law of 
the Church, or in the practise of her courts. Divorce is | 
the severance of a valid marriage contract, which leaves 
one or both parties free to remarry. Thus understood, 
divorce is granted in every State of the Union, except 
South Carolina, and is admitted by all the Protestant 
Churches, except a few which forbid the remarriage of 
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the adulterer. But such divorces are not, and cannot be, 
granted by the Catholic Church. 

A “declaration of nullity,” on the: vther hand, is an 
official declaration, following a judicial investigation, that 
a valid matrimonial contract never existed. The distinc- 
tion is obvious, and it is a distinction that constitutes an 
essential difference. Thus a civil court, or stance, can- 
not authorize the violation of a contra‘; but it may, ** 
sufficient proof is alleged, declare that w at in appearance 
is a valid contract is not valid, because the conditions 
necessary for validity were not present when the agree- 
ment was made. In this process, the State simply declares 
that the supposed contract was null and void from the 
beginning. There is assuredly no ground for the con- 
clusion that a court so ruling destroys or annuls a contract, 
for no contract exists or existed to be destroyed or an- 
nulled. As official custodian of the Sacraments, the 
Church possesses the same right of judging whether or 
not the conditions required for the matrimonial contract 
have been observed. She cannot dissolve a valid marriage, 
but she can officially declare, following the submission of 
proof, that a contract seemingly valid, was null and void 
from the beginning, because the conditions necessary to 
a valid contract were not present. This is not “ divorce,” 
which is the severance of a valid bond, with permission 
to remarry. It is a declaration, justified by fact, that 
the bond never existed. 

Hence in the Catholic Church, an individual who has a 
lawful husband or wife, is forbidden to attempt another 
marriage, since he or she is not free to marry. Should 
this impediment, hidden at the time of the apparent 
marriage, be subsequently disclosed, and proved to the 
satisfaction of a matrimonial court, which, it may be ob- 
served, is infinitely more searching in its scrutiny than 
any civil court, it would furnish ground for the issuance 
of a “ declaration of nullity.” No sane man would identify 
this process with divorce. In general, no one who is 
incapable of understanding the nature of a contract, and 
the rights and duties subsequent upon the marriage con- 
tract; or who at the time of contracting is not free; or 
who when the contract is made is unable to perform the 
duties which flow essentially from the contract; or who, 
being a Catholic, has the contract witnessed by any but 
a Catholic priest, can validly contract marriage, and the 
apparent marriage is null and void from the beginning. 

Finally, it may be said that there are no secret or 
factitious impediments, nullifying the contract, but. dis” 
coverable only when the fine Italian hand of some ec 

c has been lined with a suitable ‘That accusa- 
tien-ean-be-made-only by the ignorant or the malicious. 
The conditions which nullify the bond are stated clearly in 
| the Canon Law, now accessible in many editions, and in 
\ such standard works of reference as the “ Catholic En- 

cyclopedia.” As is stated in Canon 1118, “a valid marriage 
tified and consummated cannot be dissolved by any 
uman power, or by any cause except death.” That is 
hy the Catholic Church never grants a divorce. 


Were tthe; an pactey | 
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Married::Women and Their Names 


NE of the newest of our many associations for the 

social upliff' bears the name of Lucy Stone. Like 
the eccentric fethale of whom Artemus Ward iells, the 
members of the’Lucy Stone League believe that too long 
has lovely woman been the slave of domineering man, and 
in their judgment ‘the woman who assumes her husband’s 
name permits hétself to be regarded as a chattel or a 
servant. - 

This position’ is, of course, absurd. What name a 
woman bears after marriage is, in itself, a matter of no 
great moment. The taking of a husband’s name is com- 
manded by no law of God or of the Church, and, like 
the general use of family names even by men, is of com- 
paratively recent origin. It is interesting to note that to 
this day the Church pays small heed to patronymics. Her 
ministers witness the marriage of John and Mary; in 
Masses for the Dead, she prays for Paul or Anna; and 
Thomas O’Donohoe, if he is ever canonized, will be re- 
membered in her liturgy as plain St. Thomas. The 
O’Donohoes must be content with merely a reflected glory. 
In our day and country, we speak of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith, and not of Mr. John Smith and his wife, Miss 
Jane Jones, not because we believe that Miss Jane Jones 
is a serf, but simply in conformity with a convenient 
custom. As long as this custom, recognized by law and 
generally approved by society, remains in force, it is weil 
to conform to it, although difformity is banned by no law 
of God or man. In any case, husbands who are determined 
to treat their wives as slaves or chattels, probably will not 
be deterred by the fact that these ladies have retained their 
own names. 

With all its incidental absurdities, tiis new movement is 
in reality part of the revolt against the Christian order, 
revealed by Almighty God and proclaimed by St. Paul, 
according to which the wife must be subject to her 
husband. This does not mean that the wife is a slave or a 
servant, or even that her obedience is that of a child to its 
parents. It does mean, however, that the husband, bound 
as he is by the same Divine ordination, to love and cherish 
his wife, is always the head of the family, even as Christ 
is Head of the Church. 


An Enfeebled Demon 


N his stimulating little volume, “What Prohibition Has 
Done for America,” Mr. Fabian Franklin rehearses 
many truths of political importance which Americans are 
inclined to forget or undervalue. As a side-issue, he dis- 
cusses a problem proposed in these pages in the ancient 
days when Congress was elaborating the many prohibitions 
of the Volstead act. As is well known to bootleggers and 
students of political science, Congress declared that bev- 
erages containing more than one-half of one per cent of 
alcohol were intoxicating. In spite of the contrary opinion 
held by many scientists, the Supreme Court affirmed the 
Congressional definition of an intoxicating beverage, sc 
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that, as far as statute-law governs the situation, a beverage 
charged with this trace of alcohol now exercises all the 
devastating powers once possessed by the Demon Rum. 

Reviewing the brief and unsatisfactory decisions of the 
Supreme Court, it is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that this august body is inclined to permit Congress to 
measure its own rope. If the people, the Court seems to 
indicate, disapprove of the Volstead act, their redress is 
in Congress, not in the Court. In the opinion on the 
Volstead act it was said, in substance, that when the 
saturation-point was fixed at one-half of one per cent, 
Congress was not acting as an arbiter in science, but was 
merely concerned to establish a definite standard for the 
purpose of law-enforcement. Hence an interesting ques- 
tion arises. Congress, as it appears, independently of the 
laws of chemistry and physiology, may declare that bev- 
erages containing one-half of one per cent of alcohol are 
intoxicating. If this be true, may not some future Con- 
gress, with an equal disregard of Nature’s laws, declare 
that beverages are not intoxicating unless they contain in 
excess of fifteen per cent of alcohol? One standard is 
quite as correct as the other. 

The answer suggested some years ago, and repeated by 
Mr. Franklin, is that this playing fast and loose with the 
Amendment would make a mockery of the whole Con- 
stitution. So it would ; but as time goes on, it is becoming 
apparent that the mockery began when, for the first time 
in our national history, an organized minority was able to 
make a piece of petty sumptuary legislation part of the 
supreme law of the land. 


Can Law Be a Nuisance? 


PEAKING at a recent public meeting, Dr. Livingston 
\J Farrand, president of Cornell University, drew a 
depressing picture of the laws and customs in certain of 
the Western States. Their Legislatures, he thought, were 
led by prejudice rather than by intelligence, “and were 
dealing almost invariably with restrictions upon human 
liberty and the rightful liberty of the individual.” Thus 
in Oregon a law forbidding parents to send their children 
to any but the public school had been sanctioned; in 
Washington, the question of prime interest was the pun- 
ishment which might follow failure to read the Bible in 
the public schools; while in Utah, after the arrest of 
several citizens for the crime of smoking cigarettes in 
public, the whole subject had been reviewed by the legis- 
lature. This sapient body had decided that cigarettes 
might be sold by shops having a State license, and even 
smoked in certain public places, but to balance this tolera- 
tion of iniquity, it was forbidden to advertise cigarettes 
for sale. Finally the legislature of the great State of 
Iowa was pondering the matter of the length of bed-sheets 
in hotel-rooms, with the conservatives holding out for six 
feet, and the liberals claiming that nothing less than seven 
was consonant with the peace and dignity of the common- 
wealth. 
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\s is quite plain, some of this legislation is trivial and 
some important; some of it is destructive of human 
rights, and some simply impertinent or annoying. But 
all of it is dangerous. There is always danger when 
the citizen permits the government, city, State or Federal, 
to assume functions not belonging to it. In the long run, 
this legislation destroys private responsibility, energy and 
initiative, and creates a race of rabbits to take the place 
of the quondam citizens. 

As far as the laws are necessary to mark with precision the 
duties of those who obey them, and to take from those who are to 
administer them a discretion which might be abused, their number 
is the price of liberty. As far as they exceed this limit, they are 
a nuisance, a nuisance of the most persistent kind. 


So wrote James Madison, the Father of the Con- 
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stitution, who, could he return, would lament the passing 
of the old freedom. If the legislation of which he com- 
plained was “a nuisance of the most persistent kind,” 
by what name would he characterize laws which dictate 
sectarian religious services in public institutions, or 
destroy parental control of the education of the child? 

Law, since it is the rule of right reason, can 
never be tyrannical, nor can it constitute a nuisance. 
But many laws can be, and are, both tyrannical and a 
persistent nuisance, precisely because they are not 
founded on right reason, but are the outgrowth of 
ignorance, favoritism or malice. We have traveled far 
since Madison’s day, but much of our present progress 
is away from the goal set by the founders of the 
Republic. 


Literature 


‘The Metaphysical Poets” 
lik word “ metaphysics ” suggests angels dancing on 
‘ could 


‘ 


a needle point and cowled philosophers who 
distinguish and divide a hair ’twixt south and southwest 
side.” It conveys no hint of the poet’s fine frenzy. 
Doctor Johnson must have been especially choleric when 
he called one group of seventeenth-century singers the 
* metaphysical poets.’”” Donne and his contemporaries sug- 
gest neither the cloister nor the syllogism. They were 
courtiers as well as churchmen, and Lucasta, Phillis, 
Althea, Gratiana were wooed in verse before they sang of 
things eternal. But they cultivated the unreal, a vagueness 
of conception; made more obscure by tiresome conceits. 
Inspiration struggled against form and too often lost. Per- 
haps the great doctor named them well after metaphysicians 
of the obscurer type. 

The poems most representative of this school have been 
edited by Herbert Grierson in an anthology entitled * The 
Metaphysical Poets from Donne to Butler.” The book, 
published by the Oxford University Press, will of course 
meet with the criticism of every anthology. Each reader 
will protest against the omission of a favorite poem and 
question the selection of others. Many will be disappointed 
at not finding Herbert’s “ God’s Gifts to Man,” his best 
religious poem and representative of the spiritual conflict 
of the times. 

The volume is introduced by a scholarly essay in which 
Grierson gives the background of the new movement in 
poetry, treating with special discernment the influence of 
religious thought. More emphasis might have been placed 
on the influence of the French précieux whose subtleties of 
rhyme and meter Donne and his followers imitated. The 
stubborn English stumbled and grew obscure under the 
goad. This new anthology will save lovers of English 
poetry wearisome search for the best of the “ meta- 
physicals.” Love poems, divine poems and miscellanies, 


the last including elegies, epistles and satires, form a 
natural division for the book. 

The poetry of love presents most clearly the faults of 
the school. Donne, young man about town, courtier, and, 
in the sere and yellow, divine of the Church of England, 
has the largest number of selections. It was the fashion 
to woo in verse the favorite of the day and the songs are 
as freighted with ornament as milady’s gown. - Her name 
is Phillis, Lucasta, Castara; she is the cold cruel queen 
decked in richest metaphors, receiving hearts unmoved. 
There is little inspiration, but almost every poem is saved 
from the maudlin by a spiritual note. Their love was 
above the flesh. The world-old refrain: “‘ Give back my 
heart” is sung by Donne in “ The Message.”’ 

Send home my harmlesse heart againe, 
Which no unworthy thought could staine; 
But if it be taught by thine 
To make jestings 
Of protestings, 
And crosse both 
Word and oath, 
Keepe it, for then ’tis none of mine. 

The fluency and directness of Elizabethan love-songs 
have disappeared; rapture has become a series of arid 
compliments in elaborate language. Carew could sing: 

Ask me no more whither doste hast 
The Nightingale, when May is past: 

For in your sweet dividing throat 

She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

\ few passages rise above the artificial and stilted. 
Lovelace concludes “ To Althea From Prison,” a typical 
love-lyric of the school, with the beautiful lines. 

Stone Walls do not a prison make 
Nor Iron bars a Cage; 

Mindes innocent and quiet take 
That for an Hermitage; 

If I have freedome in my Love, 
And in my soule am free; 

Angels alone that sore above, 

Injoy such Liberty. 
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The theme of the love-songs, their conceits of form and 
language suggest the court where they were conceived and 
sung. They lack sunlight. 

The religious poetry reflects the spiritual revolution of 
seventeenth-century England. Almost every poet had his 
spiritual Aeneid. Thus, Donne’s parents suffered for the 
Faith, a brother died for harboring a priest, and Donne 
himself could not continue his university education on ac- 
count of his religion. Later he took Orders in the 
Anglican Church, but refused to act as a minister until 
extreme poverty drove him to the pulpit of St. Paul’s, 
where Walton saw him as ‘an angel leaning from a 
cloud.” His poetry voices the doubts and tortures inevit- 
able to such a career. In his religious sonnets we find him 
groping in darkness, turning again and again to the religion 
Grierson points out that the spirit of Catho- 
licism pervades “ metaphysical” poetry. It is clearly evi- 
dent in Donne. The Dean of St. Paul’s was still the scion 
of a family that had testified to the Faith, even unto death. 

Herbert and Vaughn are poets of a more subdued re- 
ligious tone, singing of death, Redemption, virtue, in verse 
polished and cold. Herbert’s “ Easter wings” sacrifices 
the joy of the Resurrection that the lines may imitate wings 
in form, and “ Virtue ” goes far afield for ornament. 
Only a sweet and vertuous soul, 


of his youth. 


Like season’d timber never gives; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 
Vaughn contributes one of the best religious poems, “ The 
Dwelling Place,” beginning with the well-known line, 
‘What happy secret fountain.” Crashaw, the convert to 
Catholicism, is represented by five hymns which surpass 
the contributions of Donne, Vaughn and Herbert in con- 
ception and expression. There is no doubt, no misgiving 
but an ecstasy of joy, an outpouring of deep love and 
faith. His petition in the hymn to the Blessed Sacrament : 
‘Help Lord my Faith, my Hope increase 
And fill my portion in thy peace ” 
was answered. His poetry is a gladsome tribute to the 
old Faith, banned and persecuted, yet inspiring a deep love 
in this seventeenth-century convert. Donne, Vaughn an: 
Herbert. Catholic in spirit, are chilled by the new religion 
and the anguish of doubt; Crashaw glows and thrills with 
the perfect peace he found in the Church. 

Mr. Grierson’s volume is a valuable addition to our 
anthologies. It presents the “ metaphysical poets ” to us 
with the foibles which clipped their inspiration, yet with 
a care of selection which will make them better known 
among readers of poetry. Ata time when English poetry 
is tiring of free verse and returning to conventional forms 
this volume recalls the extremes to which formalism may 
go. And it also recalls to us the spiritual struggle of 
seventeenth-century England when the old Faith still held 
the hearts of these English poets and the Catholic note 
sounded in English verse for the last time before almost a 


century of silence. Joseph McMawnws, S.J. 
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“THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH” 
(Translated from the “ Livre d’Heures,’ Laon, about A. D. 1400.) 


Quiet as dew to the flower, 
Soft as a face to the glass, 
Quiet and soft as words 
Quickening a heart as they pass; 
Or a voice that calls in a house 
Holy, cloistered, secure: 

: So came the High Son of God 
To Mary, Virgin most pure. 


Quiet as light from the pane, 
Soft as the shadow from light. 
Quiet and soft and still, 
Leaving no hurt, no blight; 
As speaking comes from the mouth, 
As the scent of the rose is abroad: 
Thus was born God’s Son 
Of the Virgin Mother of God. 
D. S. Nerney, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Women Professional Workers. By Evizazeru Kemper ADAMS. 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

This is an extensive and carefully made study, prepared for the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. In a way, it takes the 
place of a pioneer work in three volumes on “ Vocations for Train- 
ed Women,” now out of print. The conditions for the trained 
woman worker have greatly changed in the meantime and the 
present publication will be found to contain practically all the de- 
sired information upon this important subject. It must be under- 
stood, however, that the writer deals exclusively with the pro- 
fessional worker, as distinct from the woman laborer, clerk or 
stenographer. The book will therefore be of value not merely to 
the graduate and undergraduate woman, to all teachers of women, 
deans and professional advisers, but also to employers and those 
interested in the far-reaching results that are certain to follow 
from entrance of ever greater numbers of trained women into the 


J. H. 


many professions now open to them. 


Neighbors Henceforth. By Owen Wister. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

On closing this book by Mr. Wister one is struck by the power 
of his pen and the strength of his prejudices. The former shows 
itself best in his masterly descriptions of the devastated regions of 
war-torn France, and his well told little experiences and conver- 
sations with strange people in strange places. His prejudice 
against Germany, however, makes him paint her as something 
entirely hideous; so hideous, indeed, that one finds its difficult to 
reconcile such passages with others that speak of pity, and love, 
and religion. Then too, his repeated lauding of England will not 
be kindly listened to by a thinking American public. No American, 
however, and this surely above all else is the author’s purpose, 
who reads this book and others of a similar theme recently given 
to the public, can avoid pausing to ponder whether the too hurried 
armistice and the fruitless peace that followed, may not have been 
but the end of a scene in a drama soon to be continued. 


P. A. M. 





The Life of William Hazlitt. By P. P. Howe. 
George H. Doran Company. $6.00. 

In these interesting pages the author does much to solve the 
riddle of Hazlitt’s character and life. He lets Hazlitt himself 
give us an account of it, with that candor which we might expect. 
Hazlitt’s memory will undoubtedly gain from the sound critical 
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methods of the wrier. The reader will now understand how it 
was that at the end of his stormy career, during which success 
had long delayed its coming, and friends had abandoned him, 
Hazlitt might yet exclaim: “I have had a happy life.” In the 
wretched episode of Sarah Walker, his infatuation for that un- 
worthy idol led him into absolute folly and made him ridiculous. 
But his letters and the admissions of friends like Haydon and 
Proctor, cause us to believe that at the time of the unsavory 
episode, Hazlitt, who, on the whole, was a clean-thinking man, was 
evidently unbalanced in mind. He is not to be excused, but the 
episode was not so unsavory in its circumstances as it has 
hitherto been painted. It is true that he had no deep sense of the 
supernatural, the one thing needed'to wrest him from the folly into 
which his infatuation had led him. A writer of matchless prose, 
a critic unsurpassed for judgment and poise, an essayist of many 
moods and all of them good, Hazlitt lacked that high seriousness 


with regard to life which marks the really great author. 
Toke Oe 





Memories of a Publisher, 1865-1915. By Georce Haven 
Putnam, Litt. D. Second Edition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Major Putnam to a very wide circle is a synthetic Anglo- 
maniac, which utterly destroys for them any interest in his atti- 
tude towards other mundane affairs. It is unfortunate because he 
has had the opportunity of meeting many important and entertain- 
ing people on both sides of the Atlantic, and has himself taken 
part in many domestic movements, social, political and commercial. 
All this supplies material for his “Memories.” Major Putnam 
unfortunately believes that Catholics have no regard for the 
sanctity of an oath. This calumny excited resentment when the 
“Memories” first appeared six years ago, and it is repeated 
(p. 356) now in this second edition. The occasion was a libel 
suit growing out of a local political controversy, in which Major 
Putnam was the defendant. A court ruling in his favor saved 
the case for him, and on it he makes this comment: 

The jury was fortunately made up largely of Hebrews. If 


they had been Catholics it would have been very difficult to 
secure a verdict against one of the managers of a great 


Catholic society. 
Yet Major Putnam has now lived in one of the greatest Catholic 


communities in the world for fifty-seven years, and has been in 
daily social and business association with thousands of his 
Catholic fellow-citizens ! T. F. M. 





The Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of St. Albans 
ty CLaupe Jenkins. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


This book is small in bulk but large in content. The author 
has his subject well in hand and only diligent and long labor en- 
abled him to do this. However, the task was a pleasant one for 
him and his treatment of it is sympathetic. He begins by a history 
of the monastic chronicler in general. He quotes Dante, Par. 
X. 139: “See flaming next the glowing breath of Isador, of 
Bede,” etc. Bede is to him admirable and lovable. Small wonder, 
as the author of the Ecclesiastical History was a gentle placid soul 
and spent his life from the middle of his teens to old age in his 
loved monastery, wherein he gave the time not required for the 
chanting of the Divine Praises and necessary repose to historic 
work, deserving the title of most famous of monastic historians. 
Mr. Jenkins remarks: “ Bede’s works are a singular example of 
what may be accomplished by a man leading a life under rule.” 
But the more one studies them the more astonished one becomes 
at the results which the economy of time between the due observ- 
ance of the discipline of the rule and the daily care of chanting 
in the church could bring to a scholar and preacher, whose delight 
as he himself tells us was “to learn, to teach, to write.” Bede tells 
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us that these dulce hadui. Our author takes a particular school 
of historical writers associated with the Abbey of St. Alban. We 
cannot follow him in their studies. One thing is clear, that, un- 
like the historian Gibbon he does not allow his temperament to 
“color his.ory.” Indeed, a monastic scriptorium would seem a 


fitting place in which to pursue his favorite studies. ? 
F. T. McC. 





The Psychology of the Superconscious. By Pumo Laos Muts, 
S.T.D., Washington: Mausoleum of the Magi, 2315 Lincoln Road. 
$1.00. 

Doctor Mills in a monograph of less than a hundred pages 
has treated the higher phenomena of the saints and mystics. His 
thesis is worked out in careful, scholarly manner. He proves 
that the superconscious is not the supernatural, although when 
transfused with grace and the virtues it may become the instru- 
ment of supernatural activities. The superconscious of Doctor 
Mills has nothing in common with the subconscious so com- 
monly spoken of by modern psychologists and near-psychologists. 
The phenomena of psychics and mediums is compared with the 
supernatural phenomena recorded in the lives of the saints and 
the comparison leaves the reader in no doubt as to the complete 
difference existing between the two. Not for an attempt to con- 
trol one passion by another, but to control all passions by the 
supernatural power that grace brings to the soul is Doctor Mills’ 
plea. “All the greatest lights of humanity are agreed that we 
must get out of ourselves and look to the heavens if we would 
obtain that mastery over the passions which no amount of 
introspection or psychoanalysis can ever effect.” This mono- 
graph should be read by all interested in psychology. G. C. T. 





Swann’s Way. By Marcer Proust. Translated by CHARLES 
Scorr Moncrierr. New York: Henry Holt and Co. $5.00. 


In “Swann’s Way” Marcel Proust has given to the lamenting 
world of letters an autobiographical novel that is probably unlike 
any other that has ever come from the self-revealing pen of man. 
He has turned the searchlight of psychoanalysis on the past, as 
an expert in the art of weaving might examine with a pocket glass 
the intricately fashioned threads of a tapestry in search of some 
minute flaw; and never before were actions, ideals, and ideas so 
keenly ferreted out and so frankly and strikingly portrayed. With 
a wealth of erudition in the realms of art, music, and the sciences, 
and an amazing vocabulary of “ picture words,” the author has 
clothed his story with a grandeur, grace, and style to be found only 
in the works of the masters. However the use of the lengthy sen- 
tence structure of the Latins may seem slightly labored and a bit 
involved to the American reader nurtured in the rapid fire style of 
our contemporary literature. When analyzed, however, even the 
longest sentences exhibit a coherence and beauty that mirror the 
myriad scintillating facets of the writer’s mind. As a picture of 
French society “ Swann’s Way” is admirable. J. S. O. 





The Drama of Transition. By Isaac Gotpperc. Cincinnati: 
Stewart Kidd Company. 

This book is an infinite deal of nothing expressed in resounding 
phrases. It is a study of certain recent tendencies in the drama 
of continental Europe, of South America, of the United States. 
There is a chapter on the Yiddish drama, written with a zest that 
speaks a keen interest, but nothing on English or Irish drama. It 
is the drama of revolt that occupies Mr. Goldberg’s attention, 
futuristic, anarchistic, but in what sense transitional he does not 
make clear. In the first sentence of his foreword he declares that 
“in a sense, there is no such thing as a transitional drama,” and 
then devotes 481 pages to the discussion of what he calls “ dramas 
of transition.” The demonstration is not convincing. Mr. Gold- 
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berg’s style is as foggy as his mental processes. It is of the cur- 
rent fashion in literary criticism, vague and elusive. It has the 
manner of something profoundly significant, yet the significance 
completely eludes the reader. One thought, however, he does con- 
vey with clearness. and certainty—his faith in the importance and 
the permanence of the sex-motive in drama. “It is an eternal 
theme,” he says, “it is at the centre of life.” Equally definite is 
his aversion from censorship, “for, at bottom, the censorship 
represents the intrusion of theology.” a: & T. 





The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations, 1897-1909 By 
James Forp Ruopes. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$4.00. 

Mr. Rhodes has written a valuable and a very interesting his- 
tory, comprehensive and impartial in treatment, lively and virile 
in style. All the imporiant events of these administrations are 
briefly narrated, though not so as to form a mere catalogue. 
Whatever is of special worth receives its due treatment. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to the great financial questions of the 
period, especially during the Roosevelt administration. This 
ground is exceedingly well covered, and from the viewpoint of a 
conservative. A particular merit of the history is the author’s 
portrayal of the men who stood out prominently during the little 
more than a decade under review. His characterizations of Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, Mark Hanna, Root, Hay, Taft, Carnegie, 
Rockefeller and Hill, merit particular praise for their pointed- 
ness and careful analysis. History, by all that is just, should 
be a thing of interest; and this quality is one of the features of 
Mr. Rhodes’ book. The battle of Santiago, the Venezuelan af- 
fair, and the anthracite coal strike of 1902 are vividly described. 
Impartiality is an outstanding good point, too; while the numer- 
ous footnotes and references attest a painstaking effort to pre- 
sent the truth. There are, however, a few inaccuracies. It is not 
correct to say that Mark Hanna possessed the backing of the 
Roman Catholic Church for the Presidency in 1904. Moreover, 
it is false to say that the Catholic religion was imposed on the 
Filipinos, or that the Friars represented the most tyrannical 
aspect of Spanish dominion. But it must be admitted that these 
few are the only instances in the whole work that need correc- 
tion on this score. Everywhere else Mr. Rhodes is eminently 
respectful and liberal towards the Church. M. P. H. 


The Evolution of Man. Edited by Grorce Atrrep BalIrTsELL. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 


The bankruptcy of human evolution is evident from this the 
latest pronouncement of its high priests. Not only is the book 
filled with gratuitous assertions but it refutes itself, for on page 
129 Professor Keller says: “ An analogy is no proof of anything. 
. . . Proof demands facts, even more facts, all sorts of facts bear- 
ing on the subject. . .. There can be no direct ‘reasoning from 
analogy’ therefore.” Do not Professors Lull, Ferris, Parker, 
Angell and Conklin, the other contributors to this symposium, 
see that the whole substratum of their work has been removed by 
allowing that statement to stand? Other instances of wonted il- 
logical argumentation might be quoted. For instance, Professor 
Ferris says (p. 55): “Inasmuch as the five-fingered, or penta- 
dactyl, limb is the common vertebrate type, it is believed that 
polydactylism, or an extra number of fingers or toes, is not a re- 
version to an ancestral form, but is due to an unknown cause.” 
We had thought that on the vestigial organ theory such a condition 
was evidentially probative of an Eocene race of Hexadactylicus 
Antepropliopithecus! And why was Professor Osborn’s Hespe- 
ropithecus Haroldcookii snubbed with such disconcerting silence? 
Have he and his confreres “ cooled down,” as he intimated he might 
in a letter to Mr. Harold Cook? F. P. LeB. 
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Catechism of the,Council of Trent for Parish Priests. Trans- 
lated into English, With Notes by Joun A. McHveu, O.P., and 
Cartes J. Cartan, O.P. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $5.00. 


Fathers McHugh and Callan have once again put Catholics in 
their debt, by issuing a new translation, well printed and bound, of 
this old religious classic. It is the catechism which the Council of 
Trent ordered to be made for the use of priests in their doctrinal 
sermons and instructions. It has always enjoyed the highest au- 
thority and esteem in the Chureh as an able, clear and complete 
statement of Catholic orthodoxy. While called a catechism, it is 
not in the form of question and answer, but is a connected state- 
ment of the Christian Faith in parts, chapters and headings. The 
four parts are on the Creed, the Sacraments, the Decalogue and 
the Our Father. Headings have been added by the translators and 
add greatly to their orderly study. The book will be invaluable 
for priests who use the same authors’ “ Parochial Course” for 
their sermons. For those who do not, there is also a full set of 
sermon outlines for each Sunday of the year on both a doctrinal 
and moral subject, with references to the Catechism. While 
originally intended for priests, however, one can imagine no better 
work for educated laymen who desire a complete yet succinct state- 
ment of their faith, He who knows this book well, will fear no 
question or attack on his religion. The translators have done a 
good work well. W. P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


St. Teresa. —Teresian literature will be the richer by “ The 
Letters of Saint Teresa. Translated from the Spanish and An- 
notated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. With an Introduc- 
tion by Cardinal Gasquet, Vol III.” (Benziger, $3.50), These 
letters describe the innermost workings of a great soul. Even, 
in the briefest note in the volume, the Saint shows herself prac- 
tical, business-like, a foe to false sentimentality, tender-hearted 
and affectionate in her dealings with God and His friends, child- 
like in simplicity, transparent in her dealings with others, but 
unusually shrewd and an extraordinarily good judge of character. 
Everywhere she shows herself a great lady, a gentle and far- 
seeing superior and a mystic of the loftiest vision. She hides 
neither her likes nor her dislikes, revealing both with the sincerity 
of a child. If the Saint was so thoroughly and sanely human, it 
was because she was so completely mastered by the love of God. 





Juvenile Books. —“ Lenore Lends a Hand” (Lothrop, Lee. 
$1.75), by L. S. Worthington, is a good, live story of a girl’s board- 
ing school. The scenes and characters are well drawn, and the 
reader grows to love Lenore more and more as he turns the 
pages.——“ The Shining Road” (Putnam), by Bernice Brown, is 
something like “ Pollyanna,” except that it is about a boy; how- 
ever we have not the Pollyanna sunshine on every page, and 
Stephen Hezekiah Douglas has not the character of Pollyanna. 
The real outstanding figure of the book is Aunt Hephzibah Preston, 
and the reader is the better for having met her. 





Matters Historical. —‘ History of American Red Cross Nurs- 
ing” (Macmillan, $5.00), is the official account of the Red Cross 
from its beginnings. It is a volume of over 1500 pages and is 
complete in every detail. It contains letters, documents, official 
reports and a very good index. As a reference book on the history 
of Red Cross work it will prove invaluable-———“ Military Opera- 
tions, France and Belgium, 1914” (Macmillan), compiled by 
Brigadier General J. E. Edmonds, is a history of the Great War 
based on official documents. It is filled with dispatches, operation 
orders, general orders, etc., and is a valuable guide as a source 
book for events from mobilization up to the middle of October, 
1914.“ Peeps at History, British Dominions” (Black), by E. 
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L. Hoskyn, B.A., purposes to give a brief sketch of the British 
Dominions. The treatment of Canada as a French colony is 
scarcely fair and the book will hardly be read with avidity by 
Americans “The Great Myth” (The Michigan Education Co.), 
by John C. Wright, takes the legend of St. Thomas’ visit to Amer- 
ica, and around it weaves a very interesting story, giving us at 
the same time some entertaining data about the Mound Builders, 
the progenitors of our Indians. The book is worth reading, even 
though at times the language is somewhat stilted. 


Essays.--" Contemporary American Novelists” (Macmillan), by 
Carl Van Doren, is well worth the attention of followers of cur- 
rent fiction. The essays take up the novel as it has appeared in the 
first two decades of the present century. The author strives after 
straight-forward criticism, and whether his readers will agree with 
his different estimates or not the book is worth reading. “ The 
American Novel,’’ Van Doren’s book of last year, and this present 
brief volume cover the entire field of American fiction. The short 
story however is not included in these appreciations———“ The 
Best I Remember” (Doran, $3.00), by Arthur Porritt, editor of 
the Christian World, is a collection of essays remarkable not so 
much for the subject as for the change of subject, and in this 
recalls Mrs. Partington’s remark about the dictionary. Its sub- 
ject is indeed varied and multiplex, mainly ministers of the Free 
Church in England, with whom the author was very well ac- 
quainted; and many a sketch does he give of them and many an 
anecdote, yet all in kindly and even reverential spirit which ought 
to be keenly appreciated in evangelical circles. Unwittingly, per- 
haps, but none the less truly he bears witness to the gradual 
whittling down of faith in his Protestant brethren. 

The Stage. Three Wonder Plays” (Putnam), by Lady 
Gregory, will appeal to any reader who can revel in the wonder- 
ful and the fantastic, though we suspect that they would be less 
fascinating on the stage. They are filled with the spirit of fairy- 
land, but the dialogue, though genuinely humorous, lacks coherence 
at times “The Cate of Vision” (Macmillan), by M. Cregh- 
Henry, is described by its author as a “modern mystical play.” 
The play is well constructed, and, with proper setting and good 
acting, ought to be effective, though the lesson seems too forced 
and obvious “The Fountain of Youth” (Stewart Kidd), by 
Serafin and Joaquin A. Quintero, is colorful and romantic but 
suffers in the translation. ‘A Fan and Two Candlesticks ” 
(Stewart Kidd), by Mary MacMillan, is a dainty bit of dramatic 
verse, suitable for a young lady’s commencement.——“ Six Short 
Plays" (Four Seas, $2.00), by W. S. Tuffer, is an interesting con- 
tribution to the rising tide of dramatic literature. The plays are 
clean and for the most part easy to stage. “ Mr. Fraser’s Friends ” 
is perhaps the best. “Scrambled Eggs” (Stewart Kidd), by 
L. Mackall and F. R. Bellamy, is a fairly amusing satire on re- 
form and reformers. “Florence Nightingale” (Macmillan), by 
E. G. Reid, makes the heroine anything but attractive, though 
many beautiful lines are to be found in it. 

Outheroding Herod.—\ ears back a ruthless king stained Judea’s 
soil with the blood of little children. Today the fashion is to pre- 
vent the little ones coming into life or, when they have unwantedly 
appeared, to pamper their bodies and coddle their whims and finally 
kill their souls with baneful doctrines. Not satisfied with de- 
moralizing older folk with animal ideas and animal ways, the 
evolutionists have at last descended to the nursery and lo! in 
place of Mother Goose and Hans Andersen and Chatterbox, yes, 
in place of Adam and Eve and God’s high law, we have the story 
of “ Two-Legs” (Stokes, $1.75), by Carl Ewald, a sorry tale of 
our unlovable, arbitrary, near-animal ancestor. Again “ Rhymes 
of Early Tungle Folk” (Kerr, $2.00), by Mary E. Marcy, is a 
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disgusting libel on mankind put up in small doses to poison helpless 
children. With a real display of scientific knowledge of many 
interesting facts, Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell have written 
and illustrated “ The Old Stone Age” (Putnam), one volume of 
the “Everyday Life Series.” Yet what a surprising history 
is built up on a tooth or two, a skull-pan, a batch of maybe eoliths, 
bouchers, etc.! Why cannot anthropologists keep to facts? 
Poor youngsters of today! We cannot but think of the words of 
the children’s Friend: “ But he that shall scandalize one of these 
little ones that believe in me, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone should be hanged about his neck and that he should be 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” 





Christ and the Trees.—As we enter the shadows of Holy Week 
and keep the death-watch about Our Lord, two poems stand out 
il Our memories as we take our place beneath the “ tree of shame ” 
outside the walls. Years back Father Tabb sung in “ Recog- 
nition ”: 

When Christ went up to Calvary 
His crown upon His head, 

Each tree unto its fellow tree 
In awful silence said: 

“ Behold the Gardener is He 

Of Eden and Gethsemane.” 

The other poem is from the pen of a more recent priestly singer, 
lather O’Donnell, C.S.C., in his little volume, “ Cloister and Other 
Poems.”” Under title, “‘ The Cross,” he sings of the “lovely and 
refulgent Tree . . . culled from a worthy stock.” 


When Christ went up the April roads 
The winds of April wept, 

But through the woodway’s early buds 
Triumphant murmur swept: 

“On every height while time shall be 

Shall shine the glory of a Tree.” 


Fiction.—*“ Blowing Weather" (Century, $1.90), by John T. Mc- 
Intyre, is a well told story of old Philadelphia and its rich mer- 
chants of a century ago. A romantic hero, a lovable heroine, a 
dash of mystery and sea adventure carry the reader interested along 
to the end. 

“Little Life Stories ” (Macmillan, $2.00), by Sir Harry Johns- 
ton, is a collection of pointless narratives about uninteresting peo- 
ple and unexciting incidents, told by an author whose powers of 
invention do not match the flowing smoothness of his style. 

“The Seven Conundrums” (Little, Brown, $2.00), by E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, is a series of seven episodes strung along on a 
slender mystery that runs through all of them. Most readers will 
prefer Mr. Oppenheim’s longer stories; this book of shorter ones 
is not up to his standard for either interest or suspense. 

“ Salome of the Tenements ” (Boni, $2.00), by Anzia Yezierska, 
contains nothing of value from a literary standpoint. It is a 
sensuous story of an eastside Russian Jewess marrying and re- 
penting of her marriage. 

“A Room With a View” (Knopf, $2.50), by E. M. Forster, 
is a vapid story of some people who assuredly had constitutionally 
psychopathic personalities if ever persons had. In real life, they 
would sooner or later have been committed to an insane asylum. 

“Poor Pinney” (Boni, $2.00), by Marian Chapman, is a story 
exploiting the experiences of the spineless head of a flabby house- 
hold among the worse than mediocrities of a commuter community. 

“ An Unknown Quantity ” (Dutton, $2.00), by Gerard Hopkins, 
is a tale well told in charming language of a sensible and far-see- 
ing wife who makes a success of an egotistic and selfish husband. 
Some sensuous passages could have been profitably omitted. 

“Suzanne and the Pacific” (Putnam), by Jean Giraudoux, 
translated by Ben Ray Redman, is the meaningless and at times 
indecent story of a twentieth century Robinson Crusoe in the 
shape of a frivolous and very sophisticated French girl. 
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Education 


Education in the Revised Cabinet 

HEN I read some days ago that Senator Sterling 
W intended to devote a large part of his vacation to 
a campaign for the Federal education bill which bears his 
name and Judge Towner’s, | began to wonder what, pre- 
cisely, would be the wording of his thesis. The Smith- 
Towner bill is a thing of the past, for Senator Hoke 
Smith has retired to the old plantation in Georgia, and 
Judge Towner of Iowa is about to take rank with poten- 
tates as Governor of Porto Rico. The captains and the 
kings depart, but the bill is still with us. The Towner- 
Sterling bill met with much neglect at the hands of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, and when it is again introduced 
Since October 
10, 1918, when it was first brought to the attention of 
the Senate, the bill has borne several names, and has 
undergone a number of verbal changes, but in all essential 
respects, it is still “the same old bill.” Like the leopard, 
it cannot change its nature, but unlike that: interesting 
animal, it can easily change its spots. At least, it can 
yellow-wash them. 

The educators and the politicians who wrote the bill of 
1918 have not abandoned their original plan. They then 
believed that the educational problems of the United States 
could be solved only by Federal control, and they are still 
firm in that faith. The criticism which followed the bill 
of 1918 forced a change in the bill’s wording, but not in 
the purpose of its framers, nor in the ultimate effect of 
the amended bill. In his speech of February 23, Congress- 
man Layton cited the opinion of several college presidents 
who had not been warned, it would seem, to put a new 


next December, it will bear a new name. 


record on the phonograph. These gentlemen argued for the 
bill precisely because it established absolute Federal control 
over the local schools. This argument must have struck 
pain to the hearts of Judge Towner and Senator Sterling, 
who are protesting until their song goes up to the very 
stars, that they abhor and abominate Federal control, 
which they point at with horror and view with alarm. 
But for all this melodious protestation, the college presi- 
dents are right. If they think Congress is authorized to 
abolish the present status of the schools, they do not know 
very much about the Constitution, but they are quite cor- 
rect in judging that the bill produces that effect. The 
very reason which induces them to favor the bill, leads 
Dr. Butler of Columbia, Dr. Hibben of Princeton, and 
Professor Inglis of Harvard, to oppose it; but both groups 
agree that the Towner-Sterling bill creates Federal con- 
trol over the local schools. As Dr. Butler wrote in his 
report as president of Columbia, the bill establishes a con- 
trol which both politicians and scholars know is a Federal 
control, and then asks us to believe that this control is 
not Federal but local. 

More than four years ago I wrote that the main, in 
fact, the sole important, question at issue was simply this: 
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‘Shall the Federal Government control our schools?” 
This view is also taken by the Committee appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States to study the 
bill. They write in their report of November 20, 1922: 

Shall the States continue to maintain and be responsible for the 
public schools of the country? 

Shall the National Government take over the support and con- 
trol of the schools? 

Shall there be a divided support and control, partly vested in 
the National Government, and partly vested in the States ? 

These questions are not academic. They are of the utmost prac- 
tical importance, and they are now before the American people 
for decision. For a decade, and with especial vehemence since 
the war, a nation-wide propaganda has been carried on, looking 
toward the gradual transfer of responsibility for the support 
and control of our public schools from the State, and local unit 
within the State, to the Federal Government at Washington. 

The results of the policy of Federal control are outlined 
in the following paragraph. Everyone acquainted with 
the political machinations which make up so large a part 
of official life at Washington, knows that the picture 
could be painted in darker colors: 

lf we travel this road, we shall end with a great bureaucratic 
machine at Washington, having its Secretary of Education in the 
Cabinet, its Assistant Secretaries of Education, and a horde of 
bureau chiefs and clerks, and three-quarters of a million of Fed- 
eral employes teaching in the schools, and bossed by several 
thousand field inspectors, supervisors, and other petty traveling 
officials. 

Whether or not Senator Sterling intends to hold out 
for his original bill, I do not know, but it is highly prob- 
able that the next Congress will devote some time to a 
consideration of the revised Cabinet, suggested by the 
President’s Committee on Revision. This plan does not 
include a Department of Education, but creates a De- 
partment of Public Welfare and Education, with a num- 
ber of Secretaries, of whom one will be known as the 
Assistant for Education. As submitted, the revision does 
not specify what powers are to be exercised by the officials 
of the new Department; it is, rather, a regrouping under 
one head of a number of bureaus and commissions already 
in existence. It is said that the scheme does not please 
the propagandists of the Towner-Sterling bill, yet, as it 
seems to me, a bureau of education or a mere appendage 
of the new Department, might easily become fully as ob- 
jectionable as a separate Department of Education. 

The real question, as has been remarked, is that of 
Federal as against local control of the schools. But, as 
is clear, Federal control need not function through a De- 
partment; it may be exercised quite as remorselessly by 
a Bureau or a committee. Should Congress be persuaded 
to make an annual grant of $100,000,000 to be disbursed 
through the Assistant Secretary for Education, for edu- 
cational purposes within the States, the supporters of 
the Towner-Sterling bill would have precisely what they 
have been working for. This contingency is not only 
possible, but highly probable. A parallel is the Children’s 
Bureau which is now disbursing funds appropriated under 
the maternity act, and the funds expended for road- 


building and for. agricultural purposes. The results of 
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this policy are what might be looked for. Dr. S. P. Capen, 
Director of the American Council on Education, writes: 

Both the Department of Agriculture and the Children’s Bureau 
have recently had administrative responsibilities thrust upon them, 
and have become the disbursing agents for large government grants. 
What the effect on the Children’s Bureau will be, it is still too 
early to determine. The effect on the Department of Agriculture 
of the administration of mandatory laws and huge government 
grants has already been deplorable. 

The effect on the country and the local schools of “ huge 
government grants’ administered by an Assistant Secre- 
tary, or by a bureau in the new Department, might be 
even more deplorable than an out and out annual grant of 
$100,000,000 to a plain and unadorned Department of 
Education. The revised Cabinet scheme, in my judgment, 
is largely a political device to fulfil a political pre-election 
promise. Only a prophet can tell what reception Congress 
will give it, but as far as education is concerned, it is a 
plan under which the most objectionable proposals of the 
Federal education bill, might easily be made a Federal 


policy. Paut L. Buiakety, S.J. 


Sociology 


Five Years of Scouting 

EW parishes have the facilities to compete success- 

fully with non-Catholic organizations in attracting 
boys from an athletic standpoint. A boy is sorely 
tempted to frequent a non-Catholic club when a few 
dollars will procure him there the use of a well-equipped 
“gym,” an indoor swimming pool and an athletic field. 
Too many of his elders set him unfortunate examples. 
Even when these clubs are not antagonistic to his religion 
they often have the “ win-at-any-cost ” spirit so harmful 
to a boy. 

This competition can be met successfully by a scout 
troop. Our parish has had a troop five years. From the 
beginning we impressed on the boys that they were Catho- 
lic scouts, representatives of the Church before their fel- 
lows. Keeping everlastingly at it bore results. Gradually 
we “ learned the ropes.” The troop achieved success. We 
then had a reputation to maintain. During the great war 
the boy scout had been a miniature hero; the President 
used him to distribute patriotic literature; war-saving 
stamp and Liberty Loan campaigns kept him in a constant 
fever of excitement and gave him a feeling of responsi- 
bility. The war made men of these scouts without blunt- 
ing their idealism on the cold hard tasks of the trenches. 
With the coming of peace the scout, or his younger 
brother, was just a boy again in the eyes of the world. 
There was a reaction in which some troops disintegrated ; 
then we moved steadily ahead. The war-time responsi- 
bility was regained and more; for this was a sounder 
basis than the war afforded. Young boys were shown 
the example of their bashful elders who of course re- 
doubled their own efforts. Father Marquette was a scout 
who far antedated Daniel Boone and the boys saw 
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modern scouts leave our own par'sh for the mission 
fields of China. A Catholic scout will quickly tell you 
that the scout daily good turn is a real application of his 
faith, Many of the boys now in the seminary retain 
their membership in the troop. 

A brief outline of the scout program will be helpful 
for those starting troops. A boy advances to tenderfoot, 
second class, first class, life, star and finally eagle scout 
as he passes certain requirements. Knot-tying, signalling, 
woodcraft, cooking, fire-building, swimming, map-reading, 
pathfinding, nature study, hiking and first aid are all re- 
quirement for first class. These things are useful for any 
man to know. The scout hand-book is a mine of valuable 
information and could well be one of the ten books chosen 
for that desert island that has lately filled newspaper 
columns. The merit badges, about sixty in number, are 
open to a boy’s ambition when he becomes a first class 
scout. Ten obligatory merit badges, public health, ath- 
letics, personal health, first aid, camping, cooking, life 
saving, bird study, civics and pathfinding, and any eleven 
of the remaining fifty qualify a boy for eagle scout, the 
highest rank obtainable. The mere enumeration of these 
obligatory merit badges shows the splendid training and 
healthy life which an eagle scout has enjoyed. Optional 
merit badges range from aviation to swimming, black- 
smithing to chemistry, gardening to electricity. Many 
boys discover their life-work through interest aroused in 
them by a merit-badge subject. As these requirements 
are standard throughout the country the boy has a real 
incentive to excel, and a sure form of success. 

The practical side of a successful troop is easily de- 
scribed. 

Since our organization we have entered every competi- 
tion. Many were our early defeats, but one improves 
rapidly by competing with his betters. A few willing 
boys were hurried ahead to secure high grades in scouting. 
The others soon followed. By going in for everything 
no elaborate equipment was necessary. The scout pro- 
gram itself requires no outlay, though uniforms and hand- 
books are desirable. A bugle and drum corps, basketball, 
football, track, baseball, swimming, and various scoutcraft 
teams, a minstrel troupe and first aid and wireless patrois 
are maintained. The very diversity of these interests 
obviates the necessity of expense. Good coaches are 
always to be found in a parish. The teams practise in the 
parish hall or school yard and games with other troops 
and class teams of schools are played on fields furnished 
by opponents. 

The first lesson the teams learn is that of sportsman- 
ship. They are taught to play the game and leave de- 
cisions to the umpire. A boy who questions a decision 
is immediately removed from the game. This works 
splendidly. Many protests are ill-founded, all are an- 
noying, and the boy who uncomplainingly learns to accept 
a decision in the heat and excitement of competition is 
learning self control in the best possible school. It is 
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a hard lesson, but one of the most important in life. Be- 
cause the boys are such good sportsmen, and perhaps 
because of the audacity of the request, it was possible 
to secure the swimming pool of the most exclusive club 
in the city for occasional practise, and a private school 
athletic field for our annual track meet. The teams are 
in demand for contests because of their gentlemanly 
conduct. “A scout is clean. He keeps clean in body and 
thought, stands for clean speech, clean sport, clean habits 
and travels with a clean crowd.” 

A camp was secured on waste ground along a shallow 
creek, and old army equipment was procured. A small 
fee is charged for week ends so that the poorest boy in the 
parish can go and feel that he is paying his own way. 
All boys are equal; all pay the low rate. The proceeds 
of a card party make up the deficit. Various ticket and 
egg-selling schemes are used to enable the boys to buy 
uniforms and pay for camp. Of course the boys who can 
least afford this outlay have the hardest time selling 
tickets. To these boys it is suggested that they go with 
tickets to people who have previously agreed to buy. This 
very indirect way of helping the boy enables him to retain 
his self-respect. 

All instruction in scouting is done by the older boys. 
This is fine training for them, keeps them interested and 
enables the troop to carry many more boys. After five 
years twenty of the original hundred are still with the 
troop and are a splendid corps of instructors and coaches. 
They now have a room of their own with boxing gloves, 
games, books and a wireless set. The scoutmaster works 
out the programs. Finances are run by the troop com- 
mittee. 

Success is sure for a scout troop if the men are in- 
terested. It won’t run automatically. Having passed 
through five years and attained the rank of a veteran troop 
we can see how each year increased the success and popu- 
larity of the organization. The turnover in 1921 and 
1922 was eleven boys out of about one hundred and ten; 
five per cent a year. The boys take pride in the troop. 
A world’s record for merit badges, a cup for the best 
all around troop in Philadelphia, track and football cham- 
pionships all fell to this group of Catholic scouts, the 
ordinary boys of a large city parish who played the game 
for the fun of it, grinned in defeat and kept trying five 
years. They are better Catholics today—and they like it. 

Jonn B. HENKELs. 


Note and Comment 


International Students’ 
Mission Union 


HE leading question to be discussed at the next con- 
vention of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
will be the organization of an international union of Cath- 
olic students for the promotion of missionary undertak- 
ings. This new departure, which had hitherto never been 
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contemplated, opens up untold possibilities for the future 
development of the students’ mission movement. The 
directors are to be congratulated on deciding upon this 
step. The meeting is to be held at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity during the coming August and will be attended by 
Father Regan, secretary of the Mission Society of Swit- 
zerland, as a representative of the Pax Romana, a mis- 
sion society organized throughout Europe, and of the 
Swiss students. A new general program of mission 
activities for our own students is also to be adopted on 
that occasion. 





Death of 
Stephen Farrelly 


Bice death, on March 9, of Stephen Farrelly, Gen- 
eral Manager of the American News Company, 
deprives Catholic New York of the services of a very 
zealous and estimable layman. He was fond of telling 
how he and his brother were present when Archbishop 
Hughes laid the cornerstone of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
He therefore not only saw the tremendous development 
of the Church in the Metropolis since then, but he could 
truly say he had taken his part in much of it. For many 
years he was a member of the Board of Trustees, and 
treasurer of the Orphan Asylum, of the Foundling 
Asylum Hospital, president of the Home for the Blind. 
and of the Catholic Historical Society, and active in the 
Catholic Club and other organizations in which his un- 
selfish devotion to charity made him an honored as- 
sociate and valued counselor. In civil circles he was 
no less notable, as he was intimately identified with the 
growth of the great commercial enterprise of which he 
was the manager. Archbishop Hayes presided at the 
requiem Mass, at which a congregation of distinguished 
character testified to Mr. Farrelly’s worth, and their 
sorrow at the ending of his long and useful life. 





Supreme Court and 


Railroad Labor Board 

HAT the railway employes were not acting against 

the Government in rejecting the Labor Board’s de- 

cision, as so many held and was claimed even in the famous 

injunction case brought by the Attorney General in the 

Chicago Federal District Court, has now been made clear 

by the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

Speaking upon this very point in the injunction case 

brought by the Pennsylvania Railroad against the Railroad 
Labor Board, the Supreme Court positively states: 

The decisions of the Labor Board are not to be enforced by 
process. The only sanction of its decision is to be the force of 
public opinion, invoked by the fairness of a full hearing, the in- 
trinsic justice of the conclusion, strengthened by the official prestige 
of the Board, and the full publication of the violation of such 
decision by any party to the proceeding. 

This is the attitude America has taken from the first in 
defending the union shop craftsmen from the imputation 
that they had defied the Government or acted against it by 







































their strike. Like the Pennsylvania Railroad, they were 
acting within their full rights in declining to accept the de- 
cisions of the Board as lawfully binding. The irony of 
the situation is that in the present instance the decision of 
the Labor Board, which the Pennsylvania Railroad de- 
clined to accept, had been entirely in favor of the unions. 
But the railroads and the unions have the same right to 
appeal to public opinion while resisting the decision of the 
Labor Board. ower Ee. 
One Instance 
Out of Thousands 

A S an illustration of the conditions in Germany today 

the following few words will suffice. They are taken 
from the letter of a father of a family to whom the read- 
ers of America have brought relief. He says: 

Thanks from my wife and children. The latter do not know 
whence the blessing comes, but they realize it in their bread and 
milk. The situation here in the Ruhr grows worse frum day 
to day. | am so terribly afraid that some day we will go mad 
through hunger. We live in hope from day to day that there may 
be some merciful intervention. God grant it! I do not know 
our noble benefactors, but kindly tell them that they have done an 
inestimable good. May God reward them. The benetit conferred 
by the latest gift upon an impoverished father of a family could 
not be described, though I took weeks to express myself. No one 
can understand it except he who himself has lived through such 
an agony. 

There is the story in brief, told in plain, unstudied 
words, just as the heart alone can tell it. But how many 
fathers and mothers must endure all this suffering with- 


out anv such relie’! 


Anti-Saloon League 
A Political Organization 

‘+N March 13, the Supreme Court of New York ruled 
( that the Anti-Saloon League of New York was a 
political organization, and as such, was required to give an 
account “ of moneys received and expended in connection 
with the activities of a committee having a relation to 
elections, and designed to aid or defeat candidates for pub- 
lic office.” This decision which, of course, holds only for 
New York, is of great importance, since the alliance of 
politics and money, with appeals to religious organizations, 
so long fostered by the League, was daily becoming 
stronger. ‘The reports required by the law will now allow 
the public to know in what manner and to what extent the 
League uses its money for political purposes. The New 
York Evening World comments editorially : 

The League has posed as a non-political organization with purely 
moral and educational aims. It has considered itself privileged by 
the transcendent character of its alleged mission. If its State 
Superintendent chose to make a mystery of a $24,700 expense 
item, the League has held itself free to give him a blanket-en- 
dorsement on the ground that the end justifies the means, wherever 
the sacred cause of Prohibition is involved. Prohibition agents 
and Prohibition funds, in the eyes of the League, are not subject to 
the laws to which other organizations must conform. . . . But the 


League can now no longer lord it over men and laws. It must 
come down to earth. 
The Anti-Saloon League has never filed any account of 


its receipts and expenditures, although, according to the 
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orld, the expenditures in the political campaign of 1922, 


were nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 
Patrick and 
the Klan 
CCORDING to a news item in the Chicago Tribune, 
a gentleman by the name of Patrick Short was re- 
cently expelled from the Ku Klux Klan in Dallas, Texas. 
The letter of expulsion was dated “the desolate day of 
the weeping week of the terrible month of the year of 
the Klan LVI” and was addressed “to all genii, grand 
dragons and hydras.’”’ Mr. Short’s reply follows: 

It is true, your Royal Highness, that [ sinned grievously against 
your Imperial Empire, for I did actually on the desolate day of 
the weeping week of the terrible month of the year of the Klan 
LVI, in the city of Dallas, in the county of Dallas, and in the 
State of Texas, being a part of your Imperial Domain, tell a 
bunch of your imperial slaves who were then and there assembled 
in room 921 of the Adolphus Hotel in said city, in said county, 
in said State, of said realm, to “Take a good running start and 
go to hell,” when they demanded of me, a native-born Texan, 
that | submit to their dictation as to how and for whom I should 
cast my ballot, and demanded that | surrender to them my rights 
as a citizen and support a gang of men for office whom a smal! 
clique of political wardheelers had secretly selected—and of this 
act I again admit I was and am guilty. 

The language is open to criticism, but probably Mr. 
Short knew what the recipient of his reply would best 
understand. But how did a man named Patrick Short 
ever acquire membership in the Klan? 


La Maséricorde 
at Paris 


A N account is sent us of a unique charity that was or- 
ganized by Mademoiselle du Martray, a full century 
ago, for “ the hidden poor of Paris.” It is known as La 
Miséricorde and has since widely extended its activities, 
but still strictly limits the sphere of its donations to such 
as formerly enjoyed a somewhat superior station in life, 
and whose poverty it therefore regards as doubly bitter. 
The recipient of its aid, moreover, must be French, a resi- 
dent of Paris for at least a year, and one who has been 
Its funds are devoted to 


a ’ 


known to lead a “ regular life.’ 
the qualified poor in the following ways: 

In lessening debts that render their situation difficult, in finding 
positions for which they have natural taste and aptitude, in con- 
ferring regular assistance upon the aged who are no longer able 
to earn their own livelihood, in providing for the education of 
children according to the social standing of their families, in send- 
ing to country places the children whose health has been impaired 
by privations. 

In appealing for this class of deserving poor in Paris, 
La Miséricorde offers three degrees of membership. There 
are subscribing members who pay twenty francs yearly, 
contributing members who pay fifty francs, and perpetual 
members who donate 500 francs in one sum. Linen, cloth- 
ing and similar gifts are also welcome. Any donations by 
those interested in this work will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged by the Comtesse de Piennas, 70 Rue de Bellechasse, 


Paris, France. 
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